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HENRY  GILMAN  LITTLE 


Forty-two  years  ago  I  recall  seeing  pass  our  house,  an 
abnormally  tall,  spare,  white  bearded  old  gentleman  clothed  in 
black  with  the  conventional  frock  coat  of  that  period.  I  was 
out  in  the  front  yard  and  he  gave  me  a  friendly  glance  as  he 
walked  by. 

It  was  Henry  G.  Little  of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  revisiting  sixty 
years  later,  the  scenes  of  his  early  manhood,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  so  vividly  in  this  book,  made  up  of  letters  written  in  his 
old  age  to  "The  Hartford  Times". 

Born  in  Hollis,  New  Hampshire,  March  31,  1813,  he  felt 
obliged  to  leave  the  straitened  home  of  his  farmer  father,  and  to 
strike  out  for  himself  as  so  many  New  England  lads  did.  His 
stay  in  Newington  was  a  molding  factor  in  his  after  life. 

It  brought  him  in  close  touch  with  the  finest  families  there, 
gave  him  educational  opportunities.,  and  won  for  him  his  wife, 
his  beloved  helpmate  for  over  fifty  years,  Fidelia  W.  Stoddard 
whom  he  married  in  Newington,  March  1,  1836.  Thereafter 
his  life  belongs  to  the  Middle  West.  For  a  year  he  lived  in 
Peoria  County,  Illinois  and  then  for  thirty  years  in  Henry  County, 
which  he  helped  to  organize,  and  where  he  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  politics  and  morals  of  that  new  region. 

Wherever  he  lived  he  was  a  mighty  force  for  righteousness. 
For  most  of  these  years  he  lived  in  Kewanee,  and  became  one 
of  the  largest  dealers  in  real  estate  in  Illinois.  His  judgment 
in  regard  to  land  values  was  remarkable,  in  fact,  almost  unerring. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Republican 
party  of  Illinois,  became  acguainted  with  Lincoln,  who  must 
have  been  surprised  to  meet  a  man  as  tall  as  himself,  and  was 
associated  with  the  Republican  leaders  of  that  state,  in  those 
strenuous,  political  years.  In  1850  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of 
Henry  County  as  well  as  Collector  of  the  State  and  County 
taxes,  and  in  1856-7,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
where  he  "saw  almost  daily"  Lincoln,  and  later  heard  him 
several  times  during  his  famous  debate  with  Douglas. 

In  1860  he  removed  to  Oberlin,  Ohio  for  the  sake  of  edu¬ 
cating  his  children  and  in  1867,  he  migrated  to  Iowa,  settling 
in  Grinnell  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days. 
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There  he  naturally  soon  became  a  citizen  of  wide  interests 
and  influence.  He  was  Mayor  of  Grinnell,  1869-1873,  for 
several  years  a  Trustee  of  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  and  for 
many  years  a  Deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

A  man  of  stern  probity  with  a  Puritan  heritage,  he  was 
generous  to  a  fault,  hearty,  hospitable  and  kindly.  Down  to 
the  close  of  his  long  life,  he  carried  the  heart  of  a  child,  and 
probably  his  keenest  delight  was  to  frolic  with  his  little  grand¬ 
children.  He  was  courageous,  morally  and  physically,  and 
nothing  daunted  him. 

He  was  bright,  humorous,  and  an  engaging  conversationa¬ 
list,  and  the  more  so  by  reason  of  his  prodigious  memory,  as 
these  letters  abundantly  .show. 

These  gifts  combined  with  his  deep,  religious  nature  gave 
him  unusual  power  over  men.  He  was  always  a  wise  counselor. 
One  other  characteristic  should  be  mentioned,  his  fondness  for 
planting  shade  trees  and  his  love  of  flowers  and  of  all  growing 
things. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  him  to  speak  before  audiences  on 
various  subjects  and  a  greater  pleasure  for  them  to  hear  him. 
Well  was  it  that  such  a  New  Englander  went  out  to  settle  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  Middle  West.  His  ideals  contributed  to  make 
both  Illinois  and  Iowa  finer  states  to  live  in  and  to  be  born  in. 

In  1894,  the  year  before  he  revisited  Newington,  Mr.  Little 
published  a  book  full  of  intimate  recollections  of  his  birthplace, 
entitled,  "Hollis,  Seventy  Years  Ago".  Tho  not  a  bookish  man 
.he  was  a  born  writer  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it. 

Mr.  Little  died  in  Grinnell,  November  3,  1900,  having 
survived  his  wife  ten  years.  They  had  eight  children,  five  of 
whom,  all  daughters  survived  him,  but  they  now  have  all  passed 
away. 

He  lies  buried  in  beautiful  Hazelwood  Cemetery,  the  land 
for  which  he  gave  to  the  Woman's  Cemetery  Association,  a 
voluntary  organization  formed  by  a  group  of  Grinnell  women 
to  manage  its  affairs. 


EDWIN  STANLEY  WELLES 

Newington,  Conn.,  luly  27,  1937 
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EARLY  NEWINGTON  DAYS 

Reminiscences  of  Two  Generations  Ago 
by  a  Former  Resident. 

I. 

IT  WAS  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  early  summer  that  I 
first  looked  upon  Newington.  My  young  manhood,  too,  was 
at  its  June,  and  the  century  was  still  young.  I  was  20  years 
old.  All  my  worldly  possessions  were  in  the  not  over-weighty 
bundle  which  I  carried  in  my  hand.  I  was  big,  and  strong,  and 
well  and  happy,  and  the  world  was  all  before  me  where  to  choose 
to  make  my  way  by  the  strength  of  my  own  right  arm.  I  knew 
of  work  to  be  had  in  New  Britain,  and  was  swinging  on  my  way 
with  long  strides  towards  that  busy  town.  The  road  wound 
along  the  slope  of  Cedar  Mountain,  and  my  eyes  were  drawn  to 
the  quiet  beauty  of  the  little  village  of  scattered  farms  and 
clustered  homes  about  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  was  June,  1833. 
I  had  left  my  rugged  New  Hampshire  home.  The  little  farm 
there  was  too  small  for  the  many  children.  We  must  push  out 
into  the  world  and  make  for  ourselves  what  fortune  life  had  in 
store  for  us.  How  little  I  knew  then  how  dear  would  be  the 
memories  clustering  round  that  tiny  village  as  I  looked  back 
from  near  the  other  end  of  life  upon  those  early  days. 

I  had  no  thought  of  stopping,  but  pursued  my  way,  passing 
near  the  white  church  with  its  tall  spire  and  the  graves  of 
many  generations  lying  about  it.  Further  on  I  passed  the 
Center  school-house,  Roger  Welles  s  farm,  and,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  little  brook,  the  Academy,  Mrs.  Whittlesey  s  home, 
and  so  on,  till  I  had  nearly  reached  the  line  dividing  Newington 
from  New  Britain.  1  here  was  another  brook  and  a  bridge. 
Down  in  the  stream  some  men  were  washing  sheep.  On  the 
bridge  stood  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  be  directing  them. 
He  spoke  to  me  as  I  was  crossing,  and  asked : 

“Do  you  want  to  hire  out? 

Like  a  true  Yankee,  I  answered  question  with  question. 
"Where  do  you  live?  What  is  your  work,  and  what  will  you 
pay?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  live  in  Newington,  a  few  miles  east. 
I  can  give  you  work  on  a  farm  for  three  months  at  $  1 6  a  month. 
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I  liked  the  manner  of  the  man.  He  told  me  his  name  was 
Kellogg,  but  I  knew  nothing  then  of  the  weight  and  influence 
of  the  name  of  General  Martin  Kellogg  in  all  the  country  round. 
It  was  a  fair  offer,  but  I  remember  that  I  suggested  $18  as  a 
more  satisfactory  sum  than  $16,  and  I  well  recollect  how  the 
general  said  in  his  genial,  gentlemanly  way,  “What  difference 
will  it  make  a  hundred  years  hence  whether  it  is  $16  or  $18  a 
month?’  I  was  attracted  toward  the  peaceful,  home-like 
village  I  had  passed  through  as  well  as  toward  the  man  who 
offered  me  employment.  I  said,  “I  will  accept  your  offer.” 
When  the  sheep-washing  was  finished  I  turned  about  and, 
with  the  others,  took  up  my  march  towards  my  new  home  on 
“Cabbage  Hill,"  in  Newington. 

General  Kellogg  was  at  this  time  something  over  50  years 
of  age,  an  accomplished  man  of  business  and  a  thorough  gentle¬ 
man.  Mrs.  Kellogg  was  from  one  of  the  best  families  of  the 
town,  an  intelligent  and  highly  cultivated  lady.  There  were 
seven  children.  Martin,  the  eldest  son,  was  in  Yale  College. 
Roger  Welles,  the  second,  was  about  my  own  age,  and  worked 
at  home  on  the  farm,  as  did  Henry  Laurens,  who  was  younger. 
Next  in  age  was  Mary,  a  beautiful  girl  in  her  teens,  and  younger 
still  were  Samuel,  Charles  and  Sarah.  At  least  two  of  the 
children  attended  the  Center  school  taught  by  Miss  Anna 
Wells.  One  other  member  of  the  family  I  should  mention 
who  was  for  more  than  50  years  the  faithful  and  efficient 
helper  and  friend  of  two  generations  of  the  Kelloggs.  That 
was  Rhoda  Brown,  who  must  be  well  remembered  by  many 
Newington  residents. 

Into  this  wealthy,  aristocratic,  and  intelligent  family  I 
came  a  stranger  and  a  “hired  man,”  without  recommendations 
and  without  backing.  My  appearance  could  not  have  been 
greatly  in  my  favor,  for  I  know  it  was  decidedly  green.  Still, 
as  I  look  back  over  the  more  than  sixty  years  since  that  day 
and  recall  the  many  kindnesses  and  the  many  cordial  words 
which  I  have  received  from  different  members  of  the  family,  I 
realize  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  friendships  of  real  import¬ 
ance  to  my  after  life. 

That  first  afternoon  I  found  myself  hoeing  corn  in  the  field 
with  Welles  and  Laurens  Kellogg,  Giles  Smith,  Sam  Smith  and 
Jonathan  Stoddard,  while  the  general  was  plowing  with  oxen. 
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At  night  I  was  told  that  I  was  expected  to  be  at  work  in  the 
garden  by  sunrise  in  the  morning.  Several  days  of  steady, 
hard  work  in  the  cornfield  followed.  For  the  refreshment  of 
the  laborers  two  jugs  were  daily  carried  to  the  field.  One  of 
these  contained  hard  cider  for  those  who  could  "stand  it,"  while 
the  other  was  filled  with  water  for  those  who  preferred  that. 
I  noticed  that  the  Smiths  were  able  to  "stand"  the  cider  in 
large  quantities. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  July  27,  1894. 


Pen  Picture  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brace,  Pastor 
for  Fifty  Years. 

II. 

It  was  during  the  first  week  of  my  life  in  Newington  that 
a  young  man  came  one  day  to  General  Kellogg  and  asked  for 
all  the  men  he  could  send  to  help  raise  his  house.  "The 
timbers,"  he  said,  "are  very  heavy."  When  he  had  gone  I 
asked  Welles  Kellogg  who  the  man  was.  "His  name  is  Belden, 
said  he.  "He  is  going  to  marry  my  cousin,  Mary  Hale.  ’  I 
afterwards  knew  John  M.  Belden  well.  Welles  asked  me  if  I 
would  go  to  the  "raising,  adding  that  if  I  did  so  I  must  lose 
my  time.  I  went  with  the  others  on  the  Kellogg  farm.  On  the 
way  some  one  pointed  out  to  me  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Mr .  Brace, 
and  as  we  were  at  work  on  the  new  house  I  noticed  Mr.  Brace 
at  his  window  watching  all  that  was  done.  The  huge  timbers 
were  heavy  indeed.  As  the  men  were  heaving  up  one  of  the 
great  cross-beams  for  the  second  story,  a  sudden  commotion 
in  the  crowd  of  spectators  called  the  attention  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  the  timber  slipped  and  fell,  slightly  injuring  two 
men.  The  excitement  was  due  to  nothing  more  serious  than 
the  appearance  upon  the  scene  of  a  certain  Mr.  Goodrich,  full 
as  usual,"  his  neighbors  said,  of  "rum  and  hard  cider,  and  just 
then  at  that  valorous  stage  of  drunkenness  when  he  was  ready  to 
challenge  the  whole  world  to  fight.  He  had  attacked  a  young 
man  named  Elijah  Lathrop,  who  lived  with  Deacon  Origen 
Wells,  giving  him  a  stinging  blow  in  the  face.  Lathrop  prompt¬ 
ly  returned  blow  for  blow,  and  a  lively  encounter  was  in  pro- 
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gress.  The  big  six-footer,  who  pushed  through  the  encircling 
crowd  and  surprised  the  drunken  fellow  by  suddenly  picking 
him  up  bodily  and  carrying  him  off  to  land  him  ingloriously  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  was  a  stranger  to  most  of  those  present, 
and,  as  he  turned  back  to  his  work  after  thus  putting  an  end 
to  the  quarrel,  he  heard  more  than  one  of  the  by-standers  say 
to  his  neighbor:  "Who  is  he?  Who  is  he?  He  must  be  strong." 
Mr.  Brace  came  running  over  to  see  if  any  one  was  hurt,  but 
except  for  one  bloody  head  and  face,  no  serious  damage  had 
been  done. 

The  week  of  hard  work  closed  with  the  setting  of  the 
Saturday  sun,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Connecticut 
Sabbath.  Newington  people  kept  the  holy  day  with  strictness. 
Only  the  subdued  bustle  of  the  getting  ready  for  meeting 
disturbed  the  sacred  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  morning.  Clad  in 
my  homespun  New  Hampshire  suit  I  made  my  way  to  the 
south  side  of  the  meeting-house  gallery  from  which  I  looked 
down  upon  the  worshiping  congregation,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  were  young  people.  General  Kellogg  and  his  son 
Laurens  were  in  the  "singers'  seats,"  and  beside  the  general 
sat  the  leader  of  the  choir — whom  I  afterward  knew  as  Colonel 
Camp — with  his  "pitch-pipe,"  by  means  of  which  he  "pitched 
the  tune"  for  the  hymns.  The  impression  made  upon  my  mind 
on  that  first  Sabbath-day  that  Newington  was  a  deeply  re¬ 
ligious  community,  has  remained  with  me.  I  observed  the 
profound  reverence  of  the  people  for  their  minister,  and  after 
listening  to  that  first  of  the  many  sermons  which  I  after¬ 
wards  heard  from  that  gifted  man,  I  no  longer  wondered. 

Mr.  Brace  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  full  strength 
of  his  vigorous  manhood.  I  can  see  him  now,  walking  down 
the  aisle  with  his  family,  they  turning  into  the  old,  square 
pew  on  the  south  side  ot  the  pulpit,  while  his  tall,  commanding 
figure  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs.  The  dignified  bearing,  the 
high,  smooth  forehead,  the  dark,  penetrating  eye,  the  beautiful, 
curling  hair,  and,  above  all,  the  intelligence  and  benevolence, 
which  beamed  from  his  attractive  face,  all  commanded  ad¬ 
miration  and  respect,  and  accorded  well  with  the  simple 
dignity  of  the  service.  Another  writer  has  well  described  this 
remarkable  man.  These  are  his  words:  When  I  first  knew 
him  he  was  in  the  glory  of  his  days,  nearly  six  feet  high,  straight 
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and  finely  built;  strong  and  vigorous.  His  hair  was  curly  and 
beautiful,  his  teeth  even  and  very  white;  his  eye  large,  black 
and  brilliant  as  a  diamond,  his  forehead  lofty  and  commanding, 
his  lips  somewhat  compressed,  and  the  whole  impress  of  his 
character  was  that  of  a  man  decided  and  hard  to  be  moved, 
capable  of  great  mental  labor,  quick  of  apprehension  and 
devoted  to  his  work.  I  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  his  equal  in 
prayer.  I  have  heard  others  pray  as  earnestly,  as  tenderly, 
as  fluently,  but  I  never  saw  a  man  who  was  his  equal  in  lifting 
up  an  audience  to  the  very  throne  of  God,  and  holding  them 
there  till  they  felt  the  very  dews  of  Heaven  falling  fast  and  cool 
upon  them.” 

Mr.  Brace  began  his  labors  with  the  Newington  church 
at  the  age  of  23,  almost  immediately  after  the  close  of  his 
theological  studies,  in  January,  1805.  The  salary  agreed  upon 
was  $370  and  the  drawing  of  twenty  loads  of  wood  annually. 
From  the  first  day  of  his  settlement  to  the  close  of  a  pastorate 
lasting  a  full  half-century  he  never  took  a  vacation.  He  was  a 
fine  scholar.  Dr.  Todd,  his  son-in-law,  tells  us  that  he  was 
almost  perfect  in  five  languages.  Studious  methodical,  con¬ 
scientious,  generous,  he  was  well  qualified  for  the  educational 
work  which  for  many  years  he  carried  on  in  connection  with  his 
pastoral  labors,  receiving  into  his  family  several  boys  whom 
he  fitted  for  college.  Aided  by  the  addition  to  his  income  thus 
acquired  he  reared  a  large  family,  most  of  whom  were  given  a 
liberal  education,  and  at  the  close  of  his  ministry  of  fifty  years 
it  was  found  that  the  small  savings  of  those  frugal  years 
amounted  to  the  comfortable  sum  of  $6,000. 

Grinnell,  Iowa. 


The  Old  Meeting-House  and  the  Large 
Bible  Class. 

III. 

The  meeting-house  of  that  day  was  a  plain  and  simple 
structure,  whose  only  ornate  feature  was  the  tall,  slender 
steeple.  That,  however,  was  soon  after  cut  down  to  about  its 
present  height,  for  reasons  which  I  am  not  able  to  give.  Mr. 
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Elisha  Whaples  did  the  work.  The  audience  room  was  filled 
with  the  quaint,  high-backed,  square  pens,  w'hich  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  successive  generations  of  the  same  families.  High 
up  on  the  west  side  was  the  narrow  pulpit  with  two  doors, 
from  whose  desk  were  preached  the  most  of  those  able  and 
practical  sermons  for  which  good  Mr.  Brace  was  famous.  On 
the  three  other  sides  were  galleries,  the  one  opposite  the  pulpit 
being  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  choir.  Among  the  singers 
I  recall  their  leader,  Colonel  Camp;  General  Kellogg  and  his 
sons  Welles  and  Laurens,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  very  fine 
tenor  singer;  Elisha  Whaples,  Marcus  W.  Stoddard,  Daniel 
H.  Willard,  Levi  S.  Deming,  Maria  Deming,  Mary  Wells, 
Catherine  Wells,  Sophia,  Fidelia  and  Cornelia  Stoddard, 
Frances  and  Sarah  Wells.  Prominent  among  the  worshipers 
the  two  good  deacons  were  always  to  be  seen.  They  were 
Deacon  Origen  Wells  and  Deacon  Levi  Deming. 

The  Sunday-school  was  then  a  comparatively  new  in¬ 
stitution,  but  it  had  already  taken  deep  root  and  attained  a 
vigorous  growth  in  Newington.  Nearly  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion  remained  with  their  Bibles  and  question  books  for  the 
exercises  of  the  school,  and  the  busy  hum  of  voices  filled  the 
room  during  the  hour  devoted  to  Bible  study.  Mr.  Daniel 
Willard  was  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school,  with  Mr. 
William  Deming  as  assistant.  Both  were  active  and  efficient 
men.  Mr.  Willard's  business  of  selling  maps  obliged  him  to 
be  often  absent  on  the  Sabbath;  but  wherever  he  spent  the  day 
he  was  to  be  seen  in  attendance  upon  the  Sunday-school,  which 
he- was  often  invited  to  address.  He  was  a  pleasant,  fluent 
speaker,  and  when  he  was  at  home  we  enjoyed  listening  to  his 
accounts  of  the  schools  visited.  There  were  many  excellent 
and  faithful  teachers  in  that  Newington  Sunday-school,  but  I 
shall  always  count  it  my  especial  good  fortune  that  I  was  very 
soon  invited  into  the  Bible  class  taught  by  Mr.  Josiah  Atwood. 
How  well  I  remember  that  interested  company  of  young  men 
and  their  earnest  and  accomplished  teacher.  Among  them 
were  Marcus  Stoddard,  Wolcott  Seymour,  Levi  S.  Deming, 
Albert  S.  Hunn,  William  Carter,  Elijah  Lathrop  and  several 
others.  We  occupied  the  southwest  corner  pew,  and  our 
studies  were  at  first  engaged  upon  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  I  remained  with  this  class  during 
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the  whole  of  my  stay  in  Newington,  though  I  was  sometimes 
called  upon  to  supply  the  place  of  an  absent  teacher.  The 
acquaintances  made  in  this  class  with  teacher  and  pupils  were 
of  lasting  pleasure  and  benefit  to  me,  and  I  shall  always  be 
indebted  to  Mr.  Atwood  for  at  least  some  portion  of  my  ap¬ 
preciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  Bible.  I  realize  now,  as  I 
did  not  then,  that  my  attendance  upon  meeting  and  Sunday- 
school  on  first  going  to  Newington  was  a  great  advantage  to 
me.  It  brought  me  into  association  with  the  best  people  of 
the  town  and  paved  the  way  for  my  introduction  into  good 
society.  It  is  good  advice  yet  to  all  young  people  (and  old 
ones,  too),  going  among  strangers,  to  associate  themselves  at 
once  with  church-going  people  and  religious  workers. 

The  characteristics  of  Newington  people,  and  of  the  com¬ 
munity  which  they  made  interested  me  deeply.  I  had  not 
seen  much  of  the  world,  certainly  I  had  never  seen  a  town  just 
like  Newington.  Though  a  much  smaller  place  than  the  New 
Hampshire  town  from  which  I  came,  the  people  were  more 
prosperous,  “better-to-do,”  and  I  soon  observed  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  tone  in  the  society  there,  which  was  wanting  among  my 
old  neighbors.  There,  girls  from  good  families  lost  nothing  of 
social  standing  by  going  into  a  neighbor's  home  to  assist  in 
the  housework,  or  even  to  the  factories  of  Lowell  or  Nashua. 
I  know  accomplished  women  now  occupying  high  positions  in 
society,  who,  in  their  girlhood  were  accustomed  to  thus  in¬ 
crease  their  spending  money,  or,  more  frequently,  to  secure 
for  themselves  educational  advantages  which  their  parents 
were  unable  to  give  them,  and  that  fact  never  at  all  degraded 
them  in  the  estimation  of  their  wealthier  townsmen. 

It  was  not  quite  the  same  in  Connecticut.  The  towns 
were  older.  I  believe  they  wrere  originally  settled  by  wealthier 
families.  The  land  was  richer  and  life  was  not  so  hard  and 
toilsome  as  among  the  barren  New  Hampshire  hills.  It  was 
clear  that  class  distinctions  were  more  marked.  Not  that 
there  was  any  lack  of  industry  or  economy  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut.  Far  from  it.  Newington  people  were  models 
of  frugality  and  industry,  but  Newington  girls  did  not  do 
housework  outside  of  their  own  homes,  and  would  have  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so;  while  a  “hired  man  was  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  a  servant,  and  so  on  a  lower  social  plane  than  those  who 
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worked,  quite  as  hard  perhaps,  but  only  for  themselves.  There 
was,  nevertheless,  one  industry  in  which  from  time  immemorial 
Connecticut  women  had  been  wont  to  engage  in,,  and  which 
was  not  considered  derogatory  even  to  those  from  families  of 
wealth  and  refinement.  Even  to  this  day  the  town  of  Wethers¬ 
field  and  the  region  roundabout  is  famous  for  its  culture  of  the 
onion,  and  sixty  years  ago  women  gifted  with  all  graces  of 
mind  and  manner  and  blessed  with  money  in  the  bank  besides, 
did  not  disdain  to  add  to  that  last  by  donning  suitable  gowns 
and  the  sheltering  cape-bonnet  and  spending  long  hours  in 
weeding  the  fragrant  and  aristocratic  vegetable,  or  “bunch¬ 
ing  it  in  the  barn  for  shipping.  The  onions  were  loaded  upon 
sloops  sailing  from  Hartford,  and  supplied  the  New  York 
market.  I  remember  going  on  some  errand  one  day  to  Allen 
Stoddard’s  barn,  and  finding  “Aunt  Mary”  with  a  blushing 
group  of  merry  girls  busy  there  with  the  “bunching.”  No  one 
lost  standing  by  assisting  in  that  particular  branch  of  business. 
But  I  have  often  wondered  how,  as  General  Kellogg’s  hired 
man,  I  should  ever  have  succeeded  in  making  my  way  to  social 
recognition  in  such  a  community.  Newington  people  were 
tasteful  and  even  elegant  in  their  dress.  I  was  quick  to  note 
the  rusticity  of  my  own  appearance  in  my  rough,  homespun 
New  Hampshire  suit.  Newington  people  were  intelligent  and 
well  educated.  Their  common  schools  were  good,  though  not 
of  a  very  high  grade.  After  leaving  the  school  at  home  many 
of  the  young  people  were  sent  to  academies  at  a  distance, 
some  to  Wethersfield  or  East  Windsor,  some  to  Westfield  or 
Monson,  Mass.,  and  some  went  on  to  college.  A  few  years 
before  my  first  acquaintance  with  Newington,  the  people  had, 
by  voluntary  subscription,  built  an  academy  building  for 
themselves.  The  institution  was  liberally  patronized  and  did 
much  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  the  village.  Some 
of  the  pupils  went  from  that  academy  to  Yale  College. 


IV. 

The  Newington  of  1833  was  a  farming  community. 
Nearly  every  family  was  directly  dependant,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  upon  the  soil  for  support.  Even  Parson  Brace 
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had  his  little  farm  whose  products  eked  out  the  slender  salary 
which  his  people  were  able  to  pay.  He  kept  several  cows, 
and  his  excellent  wife,  model  housekeeper  and  capable  manager 
that  she  was,  turned  them  to  good  account  in  providing  for 
her  large  family. 

Dr.  Hall,  the  only  physician,  did  not  own  a  farm,  but  he 
rented  a  piece  of  land  and  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  its 
cultivation.  A  few  artisans  gave  themselves  almost  wholly 
to  the  labors  of  their  trades.  Elisha  Whaples  and  Dositheus 
Hubbard,  with  his  son  William,  were  carpenters,  who  had  not 
much  time  for  farming.  The  same  was  true  of  William  Dem- 
ing,  wheelwright  and  carriage-builder.  Larkins  Brown  was 
both  blacksmith  and  farmer,  as  was  Simeon  Stoddard.  The 
latter,  however,  did  little  more  at  his  trade  than  the  work 
needed  on  the  Stoddard  farms. 

Horses  were  little  used  in  farm-work,  but  Newington 
farmers  prided  themselves  upon  their  fine  oxen.  The  Devon 
was  the  favorite  breed  on  account  of  their  activity,  their 
toughness  and  their  uniform,  handsome,  red  color.  Imported 
fertilizers  were  not  then  used,  but  everything  upon  the  farm 
which  could  be  turned  to  such  use  was  carefully  saved,  and 
good  crops  were  secured.  The  thrifty  people  found  profit  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  great  variety  of  cereals,  grass,  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Every  farmer  had  his  flock  of  sheep,  though  little 
other  stock  was  raised.  Generally,  the  sheep  were  of  the  smooth, 
fine-wool,  Saxony  breed,  and  their  snowy  fleeces  brought  a 
much  better  price  than  now.  The  wool,  hay,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  apples,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  etc., 
were  readily  turned  into  cash  in  the  Hartford  and  New  Britain 
markets.  Prices  in  general  were  far  below  those  of  to-day, 
and  no  doubt  the  well-to-do  descendants  of  those  frugal  New¬ 
ington  folks  often  wonder  how  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
could  rear  their  families  in  comfort  and  also  lay  up  money  as 
they  did.  Prudence,  and  forethought,  and  close  management 
were  indeed  needed.  No  small  wage  or  small  saving  was 
despised  and  the  extravagances  of  the  present  time  were  un¬ 
known.  After  the  season's  crops  had  been  gathered  and  sold, 
a  part  of  the  autumn  work  was  the  digging  and  marketing  in 
Hartford  of  the  moulding  sand  found  under  the  mountain  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town. 
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I  remember  that  in  that  year  of  which  I  am  speaking,  my 
first  in  Newington,  General  Kellogg  was  offered  what  was 
regarded  as  an  extra  price,  30  cents  a  bushel  for  his  potatoes 
if  he  would  deliver  them  within  a  very  short  time  on  board  a 
sloop  in  Hartford.  Both  the  proprietor  and  all  his  men  were 
full  of  interest  in  improving  the  opportunity,  and  we  all  went 
busily  to  work,  not  stopping  to  count  the  hours  of  daily  labor. 
By  the  hearty  efforts  of  all  hands  the  job  was  done,  the  last 
load  delivered  on  time. 

Then  came  on  the  fall  work.  General  Kellogg  had, 
scattered  about  on  the  home  farm,  on  out  lots  and  up  in  “Ten 
Rod,”  a  large  quantity  of  cider  apples.  He  contracted  with 
Horace  Seymour  of  Hartford  to  deliver  the  cider  at  his  recti¬ 
fying  establishment  near  the  South  Green  in  Hartford,  for 
50  cents  a  barrel.  Would  not  the  Newington  people  of  to-day 
leave  their  apples  to  rot  upon  the  ground  rather  than  accept 
such  terms?  But  in  those  days  labor  was  cheap.  I  have  said 
that  I  was  employed  at  $16  a  month  besides  board  and  lodging. 
That  was  the  rate  of  wages  during  the  driving  work  of  the 
summer,  but  in  the  fall  they  were  reduced  to  $8.33  a  month. 
I  thought  then  and  I  think  still  that  I  fully  earned  all  that  I 
received.  It  took  many  long  days  to  get  the  cider  crop  to 
market.  That  was  my  business.  I  rose  at  daylight;  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  over  to  Mrs.  Whittlesey's  cider  mill,  lay  up  a 
cheese  of  the  apple  pomace — ground  out  the  day  before  by 
the  boys  in  the  old-fashioned,  crude  way,  with  straw — press 
out  and  put  up  twelve  barrels  of  cider  in  the  forenoon.  In  the 
afternoon,  with  a  slow  ox-team  I  delivered  these  twelve  barrels 
in  Hartford,  returning  after  dark.  When  I  had  turned  out 
my  oxen  into  the  pasture  north  of  Cyrus  Francis's  and  eaten 
my  supper,  I  must  hasten  to  bed  to  be  ready  to  enter  upon 
the  same  busy  round  at  early  dawn.  This  went  on  until  I 
had  delivered  400  barrels  of  cider,  for  which  the  general  re¬ 
ceived  $200.  I  have  myself  employed  a  great  many  men  since 
those  days,  and  I  cannot  recall  one  who  was  willing  to  work 
as  long  and  as  hard  as  I  did  then,  even  for  the  much  larger 
wages  which  I  paid.  Sixty  years  ago  the  laborers  of  New 
England  were  mainly  Americans,  with  the  American  industry 
and  ambition,  looking  forward  always  to  something  better  in 
the  future.  Many  of  my  own  workmen  have  been  foreigners, 
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and  not  seldom  they  have  been  too  much  inebriated  with  the 
spirit,  not  always  so  frankly  declared,  of  a  certain  Irishman 
who  once  applied  to  me  for  employment.  I  declined  to  engage 
him,  giving  as  a  reason  that  I  had  not  work  enough.  That 
reason  did  not  seem  to  be  adequate,  and  he  replied  with  unc¬ 
tion,  “An’  sure,  very  little  work  will  do  me,  sir!" 

General  Kellogg's  hands  never  complained.  He  was  an 
ideal  employer  and  an  excellent  manager,  with  a  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  with  the  somewhat  rare  gift 
of  keeping  his  men  always  interested  in  their  work,  ambitious 
to  always  meet  or  surpass  his  expectations  of  them,  and  content 
with  what  was  for  the  time  a  fair  return.  At  least  that  was 
my  own  experience.  I  greatly  respected  and  admired  the 
general.  Before  I  had  been  with  him  three  months  he  was  my 
ideal  business  man,  and  I  had  become  as  eager  to  do  my  ut¬ 
most  to  advance  his  interests  as  if  they  were  my  own.  I  could 
not  help  knowing  that  my  work  was  really  worth  more  than 
I  was  receiving,  but  I  had  my  own  reasons  for  retaining  the 
place.  My  eye  was  on  that  little  New  England  academy  a 
few  rods  away.  I  longed  for  more  education.  General 
Kellogg  was  to  me  not  merely  an  employer;  I  felt  that  he  was 
my  friend  as  well.  He  manifested  an  interest  in  my  best 
welfare,  and  had  promised  me  a  home  through  the  winter,  with 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  academy. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure- to  me  to  see  that  the  general  was 
satisfied  with  my  work.  Not  that  he  said  much,  but  he 
reposed  more  and  more  confidence  in  me,  trusting  me  with 
difficult  or  responsible  undertakings.  Before  the  summer  was 
over  he  often  sent  me  to  Hartford  and  New  Britain  to  market 
the  earlier  products  of  the  farm.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  haying,  I  was  sent  in  the  afternoon  to  deliver  a  load 
of  hay  to  a  man  living  a  mile  east  of  New  Britain  (I  think  his 
name  was  North).  The  general  looked  the  load  over  carefully 
before  I  started  and  said,  “If  he  will  take  it  at  2,500  pounds 
without  weighing,  let  him  have  it,  otherwise  drive  on  to  town 
and  weigh  it.”  As  I  drove  along  observing  the  drawing  of 
the  two  yoke  of  oxen,  I  became  convinced  that  2,500  pounds 
was  an  underestimate  of  the  weight  of  my  load,  and  when  the 
purchaser  said  as  he  examined  the  hay,  “Can’t  we  guess  the 
load  off,  and  save  you  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  scales?”  I 
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replied,  The  load  is  well  packed  and  draws  heavy;  you  may 
have  it  for  2,750  pounds,  or  I  will  weigh  it.  He  seemed  a  man 
who  understood  such  business,  and  readily  took  the  hay  at  my 
estimate.  On  my  way  home  I  came  across  some  young  cattle 
belonging  to  General  Kellogg,  which  had  been  missing  for  some 
days.  Of  course  I  drove  them  before  my  team  and  turned 
them  into  their  proper  pasture,  south  of  the  river  bridge,  before 
going  home.  I  made  my  report  respecting  the  hay  and  was 
gratified  with  the  general’s  satisfaction,  but  I  did  not  think  to 
mention  the  cattle.  Next  day  at  noon  the  general  said  to  his 
son  Welles:  “You  must  manage  the  getting  in  of  the  hay.  I 
must  go  and  hunt  those  paltry  cattle.”  “Why,”  said  I,  “I 
found  those  cattle  and  put  them  into  the  pasture  last  evening.” 

Well,  he  exclaimed,  you  are  a  man  of  business!”  I  give 
the  incident  to  illustrate  General  Kellogg’s  appreciation  of  a 
man’s  faithfulness  to  his  employer’s  interests.  I  felt  that  his 
brief  remark  was  intended  as  a  high  compliment  to  myself,  and 
I  was  confirmed  in  my  habit  of  using  always  for  him  not  only 
my  full  strength  of  body,  but  my  best  judgment  also. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  October  jo,  1844. 


V. 

November’s  waning  days  brought  in  one  unique  New 
England  festival,  now  happily  become  national  and,  I  trust, 
perpetual.  The  Thanksgiving  Day  of  1833  was  celebrated 
according  to  time-honored  custom.  The  usual  avocations 
were  suspended  and  a  large  assemblage  of  devout  and  thankful 
hearts  gathered  in  the  meeting-house  where  the  Rev.  Joab 
Brace  delivered  a  carefully-prepared  discourse  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  The  religious  service  ended,  the  remainder 
of  the  day  was  devoted  to  feasting  and  such  varied  forms  of 
rejoicing  as  suited  the  diverse  dispositions  and  circumstances  of 
the  Newington  people.  Were  ever  Thanksgiving  turkeys 
and  plum  puddings  and  mince  and  pumpkin  pies  cooked  and 
eaten  outside  the  limits  of  dear  old  New  England  which  to  her 
wandering  children  had  quite  the  flavor  of  those  partaken  of 
within  her  borders  in  the  long  ago!  Trained  by  such  recollec¬ 
tions  the  palate  is  evermore  critical,  fastidious  and  regretful. 
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The  Monday  following  Thanksgiving  Day  witnessed  the 
opening  of  the  Academy  and  my  introduction  to  Newington 
school  life.  A  Yale  College  student,  Warner  Hoyt,  had  been 
secured  as  teacher.  Reaching  the  building  a  short  time  before 
the  hour  for  the  opening  of  the  school,  I  found  a  goodly  number 
of  pupils  awaiting  the  teacher’s  arrival.  I  was  rather  bashfully 
conscious  of  being  a  stranger  to  many  of  them,  but  Sophia 
Stoddard,  who  knew  every  one  and  was  liked  by  all,  introduced 
us  to  one  another  in  her  cordial,  lady-like  manner,  which 
relieved  all  constraint.  Of  those  present  I  remember  Laurens 
Kellogg  and  his  sister  Mary,  Martin  Whittlesey,  Samuel  Brace, 
Frances  Norton  Welles,  Charlotte  and  Edwin  Welles,  Martin 
Brown,  Levi  S.  Deming,  William  F.  Willard,  Sarah  Wells, 
Frances  G.  Wells,  Charlotte  Francis,  Sophia  Stoddard, 
Cornelia  Stoddard,  Elizabeth  Seymour,  John  D.  Seymour, 
Rufus  and  Charles  Stoddard  and  Charles  K.  Atwood.  There 
were  probably  a  dozen  more,  whom  I  do  not  call  to  mind  at 
this  moment.  Mr.  Hoyt  was  an  agreeable  man  and  a  good 
teacher.  The  school  was  promptly  organized  and  set  regularly 
to  work.  I  do  not  remember  that  there  were  any  troublesome 
scholars;  all  seemed  to  have  come  for  a  worthy  purpose  and 
were  diligently  studious.  As  my  acquaintance  with  my 
schoolmates  became  more  intimate  I  saw  more  and  more  in 
their  characters  and  conduct  to  respect  and  admire.  Com¬ 
ing  as  they  did  from  the  best  of  those  well-regulated  Newington 
homes,  they  gave  evidence  of  worthy  ancestry  and  careful 
training.  A  delightful  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  village 
community  at  that  time — I  wonder  if  it  has  wholly  died  out 
now.  It  was  a  spirit  of  just  pride  in  all  that  tended  to  build 
up  and  strengthen  the  best  things  in  the  society,  as  it  was 
called,  Newington  being  then  a  part  of  the  town  of  Wethers¬ 
field.  The  feeling  seemed  to  be  shared  by  old  and  young 
alike  and  imparted  an  admirable  tone  of  friendly  and  cordial 
co-operation  in  all  that  could  advance  the  common  interest. 
It  was  the  true  “public  spirit,  always  a  part  of  the  genuine 
New  England  life  in  large  or  small  communities.  The  pupils 
of  the  Academy  entered  heartily  into  the  village  pride  in  their 
excellent  school.  The  atmosphere  was  favorable  to  study, 
and  I  found  only  pleasure  in  my  school  work,  till  compositions 
and  declamations  began  to  be  assigned.  I  can  never  cease  to 
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be  grateful  to  Mr.  Hoyt  for  the  timely  help  given  me  privately 
in  his  own  room,  which  taught  me  how  to  go  to  work  upon  a 
composition.  My  first  declamation  was  an  even  greater  trial 
than  my  first  composition.  It  was  easy  to  commit  the  piece 
to  memory,  but  how  could  I  ever  muster  courage  to  step  out 
before  that  critical  company  of  young  people,  who  had  all 
enjoyed  so  many  more  advantages  than  I,  and  were  so  far 
beyond  me  in  all  that  gives  self-possession  and  ease  of  bearing. 
When  I  tried  to  practice  by  myself  I  found  that  I  did  not  know 
what  on  earth  to  do  with  my  hands  or  with  my  feet.  Indeed, 
the  whole  six  feet  three  and  a  half  inches  of  my  bodily  frame 
seemed  only  one  ungainly  mass  of  awkwardness  and  angularity. 
But  I  never  thought  of  trying  to  evade  the  inevitable.  When 
the  dreaded  moment  arrived  I  marched  out  and  faced  the 
battery  of  eyes,  as  I  should  have  faced  a  battery  of  cannon, 
had  that  been  my  duty.  Well,  I  survived  the  ordeal,  and 
it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  my  fears.  No  one  laughed;  on  the 
contrary,  I  met  many  a  sympathizing  glance,  which  gave  me 
courage. 

I  have  always  cherished  a  warm  affection  for  my  teacher 
and  for  my  fellow-pupils  of  that  winter.  Surely  no  more 
worthy  company  of  young  men  and  maidens  was  ever  gathered 
in  one  school-room.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  recall  them  one  by  one. 
Levi  S.  Deming  possessed  a  fine  mind  and  made  an  excellent 
scholar.  I  expected  h'im  to  continue  on  through  college  and 
make  a  minister.  Probably  William  F.  Willard  was  pre¬ 
eminent  among  the  young  men  for  real  brilliancy  of  mind,  as 
Sophia  Stoddard  and  Charlotte  Welles  were  among  the  young 
women,  but  there  were  others  of  equally  good  mental  endow¬ 
ments  and  of  equally  studious  habit.  Frances  Norton  Welles 
was  one  of  those  quiet,  modest  girls,  who  would  occasionally 
flash  out  a  bright  saying,  which  delighted  us.  I  can  now  recall 
only  one  of  her  quick  turns — not  one  of  her  best,  but  it  happens 
to  be  the  one  that  sticks  in  my  memory. 

We  happened  one  noon-time  to  fall  to  discussing  a  certain 
young  man  who  spent  a  part  of  his  time  with  friends  in  New¬ 
ington.  Though  he  had  a  college  education,  he  had  more 
knowledge  than  wisdom,  and  our  young  people  did  not  like 
the  airs  he  put  on,  nor  his  sneers  at  what  he  regarded  as  the 
prudishness  of  the  people,  nor  his  grasping,  selfish  disposition. 
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In  course  of  this  talk  one  of  the  scholars  undertook  to  defend 
the  fellow  by  remarking:  “Well,  after  all,  I  guess  he  has  a 
good  heart.”  "Heart!”  exclaimed  Frances  Welles,  “He  got 
a  heart!  No,  when  they  were  passing  round  hearts  and 
gizzards  he  took  two  gizzards!”  How  we  all  laughed.  We 
felt  that  the  fellow  was  justly  characterized.  It  was  a  happy, 
jolly  set  of  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls,  and  I  count  that  winter 
spent  with  them  among  the  happiest  of  my  life.  My  progress 
in  my  studies  was  reasonably  satisfactory,  and  I  now  remember 
that  I  had  so  far  mastered  the  dreaded  task  of  composition 
writing  as  to  be  able,  before  the  term  closed,  to  render  some 
aid  to  others  who  found  it  hard  work.  The  closing  day  of 
school  was  an  important  occasion.  Most  of  the  parents  and 
near  friends  of  the  pupils  were  present,  besides  the  village 
dignitaries.  General  Kellogg  and  Mr.  Brace  occupied  promin¬ 
ent  places  among  them.  The  general  had  taken  an  almost 
fatherly  interest  in  my  studies.  He  was  himself  a  fine  reader 
and  speaker,  and  had  been  a  great  help  to  me  in  my  study 
of  elocution,  drilling  me  himself  with  patience  and  care  upon 
my  declamations.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  he  seemed  pleased 
with  my  progress.  Laurens  Kellogg  gave  us  on  that  last 
day,”  a  declamation  on  the  character  of  Washington,  then, 
as  now,  the  ideal  man,  though  today,  without  loss  to  himself,  he 
divides  the  honors  with  Lincoln  and  Grant,  our  western  heroes. 

For  some  months  after  the  close  of  the  Academy  term  I 
continued  my  studies  under  a  private  tutor,  a  young  Dr. 
Wadsworth,  who  had  just  completed  a  course  in  medicine 
under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Woodward  of  Wethersfield,  from 
whom  he  brought  the  highest  recommendations.  Wrhile 
under  his  instructions  I  had  a  home  with  him  at  William 
Deming's.  Dr.  Wradsworth  was  an  eccentric  genius,  but 
popular  especially  with  the  young  men  who  were  attracted  to 
his  office  by  his  quaint  and  original  sayings.  He  proved, 
however,  to  have  a  hatred  for  religion,  which  did  not  find  favor 
with  Newington  people.  Having  little  practice  at  first  he 
used  to  experiment  with  his  drugs  upon  himself,  and  I  some¬ 
times  feared  for  the  result.  The  sudden  death  of  a  young 
daughter  Martha,  who  died  April  19,  1834,  aged  13,  of  Enos 
Deming  while  under  his  care  led  to  a  post  mortem  examination, 
but  the  investigation  resulted  in  favor  of  Dr.  Wadsworth. 
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After  a  year  or  two  Dr.  Wadsworth  removed  to  Michigan 
where  he  died  early. 

GrinneLl,  Iowa,  November  12,  i8q4. 


VI. 

June,  1834,  found  me  again  on  the  Kellogg  farm  with 
another  three-months’  engagement  on  the  same  terms  as 
before,  $16  a  month,  and  about  the  same  set  of  men,  Edwin 
Gaylord  being  added  in  haying  time.  There  was  the  same 
routine  in  summer  work.  After  sheep-shearing  came  the 
hoeing  and  haying,  which,  in  turn  was  followed  by  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  rye  and  oats.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  was  before 
the  days  of  farm  machinery.  Reapers,  and  mowers,  and  rakers, 
and  binders,  and  loaders,  and  stackers  were  not.  As  these 
have  come  in,  the  poetry  of  farm  life  has  vanished.  Gone  is 
the  picturesque  scene  in  the  billowy  hay-field,  where  a  dozen 
men,  stepping  with  military  precision,  bent  all  their  strong 
backs  together  and  swung  their  powerful  arms  to  the  musical 
“swish”  of  the  gleaming  scythes  through  the  tall  grass,  like  a 
crew  of  perfectly-trained  rowers  bowing  to  the  rhythmic  dip 
of  the  oars.  Gone  the  graceful  tossing  and  turning  of  the  hay 
in  the  sweet  July  sunshine,  the  wide  sweep  of  the  shining  cradles 
amid  the  golden  grain,  the  steady  tread  and  deft  movement 
of  the  binders  following  behind.  Gone  the  days  when  the 
laborer  putting  himself  into  his  work  could  rejoice  in  the 
achievements  of  his  hand;  with  the  coming-in  of  the  age  of 
machinery  we  have  gained  much,  but  we  have  also  lost  much. 

I  realized  this  second  year  that  I  was  on  a  somewhat 
different  footing  in  the  family  than  a  year  ago.  The  general 
was  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces,  with  his  son,  Welles, 
as  his  chief  aid.  They  were  now  my  personal  friends.  Welles 
often  invited  me  to  his  room  for  the  night,  and  sometimes,  as 
boys  will,  we  talked  for  long  hours  over  our  plans  for  life.  It 
is  betraying  no  confidence  to  say  now  that  even  then  Welles 
had  determined  to  remain  at  home  and  devote  himself  to  the 
relief  of  his  father’s  cares,  and  to  watching  over  his  parents 
during  their  old  age.  He  told  me  he  should  never  marry  while 
they  lived,  lest  he  should  be  turned  from  his  filial  purpose. 
I,  on  my  part,  confided  to  him  that  my  eye  had  been  attracted 


to  a  new  face  which  I  had  seen  in  the  “singers’  seats”  of  a 
Sunday.  It  was  that  of  a  bright,  intelligent-looking  young 
girl,  with  dark  hazel  eyes,  rosy  cheeks  and  long  black  ringlets 
hanging  about  her  shoulders.  I  saw  that  she  was  modest  and 
shy  as  a  partridge.  I  learned  that  she  was  Simeon  Stoddard’s 
eldest  daughter,  who  had  been  at  school  in  New  York  during 
the  past  year. 

Some  time  after  I  again  alluded  to  the  new  face  among  the 
singers,  and  then  Welles  turned  upon  me  with  this  vigorous 
assertion,  “L — ,  you  can’t  get  that  girl.  She’s  the  prettiest 
girl  that  was  ever  in  Newington  since  Delia  Whittlesey  married 
Homer  Camp.”  I  had  no  thought  then  that  I  should  ever 
want  to  “get”  the  lovely  girl,  but  I  will  just  say  here  that  when, 
two  years  later,  I  finally  left  New  England  to  make  a  home  for 
myself  in  the  wilderness  of  the  great  West,  that  same  lovely 
face  was  by  my  side. 

These  were  the  days  when  the  air  was  full  of  new  ideas 
respecting  transportation.  Five  years  before  the  first  loco¬ 
motive  (an  English  engine  built  by  George  Stephenson)  to 
actually  run  on  rails  in  America  had  been  set  going,  and  already 
a  multitude  of  short  roads  were  in  operation  in  various  eastern 
and  southern  States,  and  the  great  era  of  railroad  building  had 
begun.  A  charter  had  been  given  for  a  railway  between  Hart¬ 
ford  and  New  Haven  in  1833,  though  the  road  was  not  actually 
opened  until  six  years  laterr  The  little  town  of  Newington 
was  stirred  to  the  bottom  by  the  agitation  concerning  the 
building  of  that  road.  It  must  pass  through  Newington,  and 
many  and  fearful  were  the  forebodings  as  to  its  effect  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  town  should  the  iron  monster  be  allowed  to  rush 
through  the  center,  even  at  the  very  moderate  speed  which  had 
then  been  attained.  Through  the  influence  of  wealthy  citizens 
the  road  was  finally  crowded  to  the  west  to  be  run  through  back 
lots,  but  every  survey  ran  near  to  Mr.  Seymour  s  house,  and 
nearer  still  to  Allen  Stoddard  s,  which  last  was  finally  moved  to 
one  side,  conceding  the  right  of  way  to  the  new  mode  of  loco¬ 
motion.  Now  a  multitude  of  trains  daily  thunder  over  the 
two  lines  of  busy  roads  which  traverse  the  town. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  all  Connecticut  and,  indeed, 
all  New  England,  were  disturbed  by  the  great  theological 
controversy  between  "Old  School  views  and  New  School 
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views.  Newington  was  firm  in  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and 
was  inclined  to  look  askance  at  novelties  in  doctrine  preached 
by  the  famous  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haven  and  the  great  evangel¬ 
ist  Finney  in  New  York  State.  Nearly  all  the  people  took  sides 
with  Dr.  Tyler,  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new 
theological  seminary,  which  had  been  established  at  East 
Windsor,  and  manned  with  Old  School  professors.  Even  the 
great  and  good  Dr.  Nettleton  joined  with  many  other  earnest 
and  worthy  men  in  striving  to  stem  the  incoming  tide  of  a 
broader  and  more  liberal  theology.  But  the  new  seminary 
was  never  greatly  prospered  at  East  Windsor,  while  the  mighty 
work  done  by  Taylor  and  Finney  has  greatly  redounded  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man. 

Perhaps  some  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  reminiscences 
of  days  long  past  in  Newington  will  find  it  pleasant  to  visit 
with  me  some  of  the  homes  which  memory  still  preserves 
unchanged  in  all  these  sixty  years. 

Mrs.  Electa  Whittlesey,  who  was  the  widow  of  Heman 
Whittlesey  and  died  December  5,  1838,  aged  45,  a  sister 
of  General  Kellogg,  lived  in  the  house  next  south  of  his, 
and  managed  the  good  farm  on  which  the  house  stood,  with  the 
help  of  William  Blinn,  who  had  been  for  years  her  capable 
man  of  business,  and  guided  in  time  of  need  by  the  ready  and 
wise  advice  of  her  elder  brother,  the  general.  I  recall  Mrs. 
Whittlesey  as  at  that  time  an  enterprising,  intelligent  woman 
about  40  years  of  age.  She  was  small  in  stature,  but  dignified 
in  carriage,  and  active  in  all  good  works  of  Christian  benevol¬ 
ence  and  charity.  I  well  remember  the  great  earnestness  and 
kindness  with  which  she  urged  me  to  become  a  decided  Chris¬ 
tian.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sweet  tones  of  the  voice  with 
which  she  said  to  me  on  that  occasion  at  her  own  home,  “The 
Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  Come,  and  whosoever  will  let  him 
come  and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely.  As  I  left  her  to  go 
home  it  was  hard  work  to  keep  back  the  tears,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  “She,  at  least,  is  a  true  Christian.  There  were  two 
sons  and  a  daughter  in  Mrs.  Whittlesey  s  family,  all  of  them 
in  school.  They  were  Martin  and  Heman  and  Cornelia.  Mar¬ 
tin,  after  graduating  from  'Yale  College  and  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  came  to  Illinois,  and  was  for  many  years  the  beloved 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Ottawa.  Later  he 
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held  for  some  years  the  responsible  position  of  superintendent 
of  home  missions  for  the  State.  There  has  been  no  break  in 
my  acquaintance  with  him.  I  saw  him  a  few  years  ago  at 
the  Illinois  State  Association  of  Congregational  Churches, 
where  he  acted  as  registrar. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  the  regular  road  eastward  resided 
Mr.  William  Kirkham,  prominent  among  the  intelligent  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  town,  and  especially  to  be  remembered  for  his  long 
and  useful  career  as  a  teacher.  He  followed  that  profession  from 
1821  to  1855.  During  my  residence  in  Newington,  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
ham  was  engaged  in  teaching  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  I 
saw  him  only  occasionally  during  the  vacations  which  he  spent 
at  home.  My  acquaintance  with  his  young  sons  was  also 
very  slight  during  those  early  days,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  dozen  years  that  I  have  come  to  count  among  my  honored 
friends  one  of  those  sons,  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Kirkham,  in  whose 
delightful  home  I  have  been  repeatedly  entertained  with 
generous  and  charming  hospitality,  and  placed  under  obliga¬ 
tions  which  I  fear  I  can  never  repay.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Kirkham  is 
an  acquaintance  of  earlier  date.  She  was  my  pupil  at  the 
tender  age  of  4  years,  and  I  well  remember  her  interesting  ap¬ 
pearance  at  that  youthful  period,  as  she  sat  demurely  on  a  low- 
seat  in  my  schoolroom.  I  hope  those  first  school  days  gave  her 
some  little  impulse  toward  the  thorough  educational  career 
which  she  enjoyed  as  she  grew  older.  After  completing  a  course 
of  study  at  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  as  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
Mary  Lyon,  she  was  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  Illinois,  and 
was  during  some  of  those  years  a  beloved  member  of  my  family 
and  an  efficient  helper  in  the  education  of  my  own  children. 
Broadened  and  developed  by  her  years  of  western  experience 
she  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  Newington  is  still  gathering 
benefits  from  the  presence  and  influence  in  the  community  of 
her  strong  and  worthy  character  and  her  ripe,  well-rounded  life. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  November  2 7,  1894. 


VII. 

A  little  west  of  the  Center  School-house  stood  a  stately 
old  mansion,  in  which  Dr.  Hall  resided  when  I  first  saw  New¬ 
ington.  It  was  known  to  all  the  region  as  "the  W  illiams  house, 


and  I  conjecture  it  was  the  residence  of  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Newington  church,  the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  whom  Yale 
College  enticed  away  to  fill  the  presidency  of  that  growing 
institution.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  house  was  a  noble  structure, 
a  fine  specimen  of  colonial  architecture,  built  in  the  most 
substantial  manner,  with  caps  of  doors  and  windows  covered 
with  sheet  lead.  Evidently  the  building  dated  back  to  very 
early  days,  and  had  long  been  a  well-known  landmark,  but 
about  this  time  it  was  left  tenantless  and  forsaken,  the  owner 
not  caring  to  keep  up  the  property.  After  standing  for  years 
a  prey  to  decay,  the  beautiful  old  house  at  last  vanished  one 
night  in  smoke. 

The  residence  next  east,  just  back  of  those  grand  New 
England  elms,  was  the  home  of  Roger  Welles  and  his  family, 
one  of  the  old  and  greatly-respected  families  of  the  place. 
From  this  large  and  commodious  dwelling,  General  Kellogg  had 
taken  his  wife,  and  it  had  been  also  the'  early  home  of  her 
brother,  Judge  Martin  Welles  of  Wethersfield,  who  was  said  to 
be  the  ablest  man  in  the  State.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Welles 
were  then  (in  1834)  in  middle  life,  a  model  couple,  surrounded 
by  their  seven  children,  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  to  whom 
they  were  intensely  devoted.  The  three  eldest,  as  already 
mentioned,  I  knew  as  fellow-pupils  in  the  academy.  With  the 
younger  ones  I  had  little  personal  acquaintance.  In  after 
years  Roger,  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  family,  prepared  with 
much  credit  to  himself,  that  most  admirable  and  valuable 
little  work,  “The  Annals  of  Newington.”  Edwin,  the  elder 
son,  after  having  been  my  associate  in  the  Newington  Acade¬ 
my,  was  also  my  schoolmate  at  the  East  Windsor  Academy, 
whither  we  went  together  in  the  autumn  of  1834.  Just  sixty 
years  ago,  Edwin.  Could  you  think  it?  Do  you  remember 
how  we  roomed  together  and  boarded  with  good  Deacon 
Loomis?  Have  you  forgotten  what  a  patriarchal  family  it 
was  of  the  old  New  England  type — the  old  deacon  and  his 
wife,  the  son  and  his  wife,  with  their  children — three  genera¬ 
tions  dwelling  together  under  one  roof?  You  must  surely 
recollect  those  long  prayers  of  the  good  old  man,  setting  in 
order  before  the  Almighty  in  the  same  identical  words,  morning 
after  morning  the  sins,  and  the  needs  of  all  the  various  classes 
of  the  human  race  and  detailing  the  divine  blessings  suited  to 
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their  multiplied  necessities.  Recalling  those  lengthened  plead¬ 
ings  before  the  throne,  I  am  reminded  of  the  pious  deacon 
in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  who  was  wont  in  similar  fashion  to  spread 
before  the  Lord  his  daily  petitions  for  the  universe,  using 
always  the  same  words.  As  years  went  by  his  boys,  more 
active  and  mischievous  than  devout,  learned  by  heart  the 
route  by  which  the  family  devotions  were  at  last  brought  to 
the  welcome  “amen,”  and  fell  into  the  habit  of  slipping  out 
to  play  while  the  prayer  went  on,  taking  care  only  to  be  found 
in  their  places  when  the  good  father  rose  from  his  knees.  On 
one  occasion,  it  is  recorded,  one  of  the  boys  having  been  sent 
to  listen  and  report  as  to  the  necessity  of  their  return  to  a 
devotional  attitude,  came  back  shouting,  “We  can  have  an¬ 
other  game,  boys,  he’s  only  got  to  the  Jews!”  But  I  would 
be  the  last  to  make  light  of  the  prayers  of  worthy  Deacon 
Loomis.  You  and  I,  Edwin,  may  owe  to  them  more  than  we 
think.  You  remember  his  gentle,  frail,  old  wife,  old  in  years, 
but  young  of  heart,  and  beautiful  of  soul.  How  kind  she  was 
to  me.  Inquiring  about  my  home  and  my  mother  and  finding 
how  far  I  was  from  both,  she  strove  in  her  sweet,  motherly 
way  to  make  up  to  me  for  their  absence,  even  looking  carefully 
after  my  shirt-buttons  and  my  stockings,  and  speaking  many 
kind  words,  which  abide  with  me  yet.  Then,  the  son’s  wife, 
what  a  lovely  woman  she  was.  How  soon  we  forgot  the  sad 
blemish  by  which  one-half  of  her  face  was  covered  with  hair 
as  from  a  deer’s  hide,  and  remembered  only  the  beautiful 
character  which  won  one’s  admiration  and  love.  But  those 
days  have  been  gone  three  score  years,  Edwin,  into  the  eternity 
of  the  past!  We  used  to  walk  back  and  forth  between  New¬ 
ington  and  East  Windsor  then;  we  could  hardly  do  it  now! 

Across  the  street  from  Roger  Welles’s  residence  stood  the 
old  Center  Schoolhouse.  Miss  Ann  Wells  was  teaching  there 
in  1834,  and  she  continued  to  teach  until  she  became  the  bride 
of  Jedediah  Deming.  Mr.  Brace  held  on  Monday  evenings 
in  that  school-house  a  young  people's  Bible  class,  which  I 
attended.  We  studied  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  Each  of  us 
would  read  a  few  verses  in  turn,  and  then  Mr.  Brace  would 
fasten  his  large  eyes  upon  us,  asking  us  questions  and  giving 
us  learned  explanations.  I  remember  that  Marietta  Wells 
was  the  best  reader  in  the  class. 
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In  that  same  school-house  I  appeared  before  the  august 
body  known  as  the  examining  committee,  when  I  applied  for 
a  certificate  of  fitness  to  teach  the  North  School.  Mr.  Brace 
was  chairman  and  asked  all  the  questions.  The  last  two  were, 
Will  you  teach  the  Assembly's  Catechism  every  Saturday 
forenoon?  and  Will  you  pray  once  a  day  in  your  school?’’ 
I  pledged  myself  to  both  and  I  got  the  certificate. 

Passing  east  to  the  corner  we  find  a  new  blacksmith  shop, 
opened  about  this  time  by  Newman  Francis,  who  about  this 
time  also  took  to  himself  a  wife,  adding  one  more  family  to 
our  little  community,  started.  A  little  to  the  north  and  back 
of  the  Common  resided  the  elder  Mr.  Whaples,  far  advanced 
in  life  and  very  quiet  in  his  declining  years.  Not  so  his  son 
Elisha,  who  lived  still  farther  north.  Fie  was  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  of  men  in  the 
“society."  He  was  a  carpenter  and  had  two  apprentices, 
William  Roberts  and  Henry  Tucker.  They  were  always  busy 
with  building  and  repairing  all  over  town.  Mr.  Whaples  was 
a  most  genial,  accommodating  and  agreeable  man,  and  his  early 
death  was  much  lamented.  His  son,  Warren  D.  Whaples, 
settled  in  Neponset,  Ill.,  where,  by  his  upright  business  char¬ 
acter— as  merchant  and  banker,  and  by  his  pure  and  useful 
life  as  a  deacon  of  the  church,  he  has  reflected  honor  upon  his 
parents  and  his  early  home.  He  has  passed  away,  but  his  two 
sons  have  succeeded  to  his  business. 

Deacon  Origen  Wells  with  his  wife  and  their  family  of 
daughters  was  to  be  found  dwelling  on  the  little  knoll  to  the 
north  of  Mr.  Whaples’s.  It  was  a  most  estimable  family. 
The  parents  were  already  upon  the  downward  side  of  the  hill 
of  life;  the  daughter  Mary,  as  the  wife  of  Deacon  John  F. 
Willard,  came  to  Illinois  in  1836,  and  with  her  husband  did 
faithful  and  noble  work  in  helping  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
Christian  civilization  in  the  new  country.  One  of  their  sons, 
a  grandson  of  Deacon  Origen  Wells,  Deacon  W  illiam  Origen 
Willard,  is  to-day  my  nearest  neighbor,  and  two  still  younger 
generations  are  also  citizens  of  Iowa.  A  maiden  sister  of 
Deacon  Origen  Wells  who  had  been  blind  from  early  childhood 
was  long  a  member  of  his  family  in  Newington.  Chastened 
by  her  affliction,  her  character  was  one  of  great  sweetness  and 
beauty.  She  had  acquired  astonishing  facility  in  going  about 
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the  house  without  eyes  and  making  herself  useful  to  the  family. 

Another  sightless  resident  of  Newington  was  Polly  Shep¬ 
herd,  blind  from  birth,  poor  and  homeless.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  and  the  Newington  church  refused  to  permit 
her  to  be  sent  to  the  poor-house,  the  different  families,  instead, 
receiving  her  into  their  homes  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  in  turn. 

Going  on  still  northward  we  come  to  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Catherine  Wells,  familiarly  known  as  "Aunt  Katy  Wells," 
the  widow  of  William  Wells.  She  had  been  left  with  a  moderate 
property  to  support  and  educate  her  family  of  three  daughters 
and  two  sons.  Being  in  the  vigorous  years  of  life,  possessed  of 
great  energy  and  faithfulness  of  character  combined  with  ex¬ 
cellent  judgment,  no  mother  could  have  done  better  than  she. 
The  children  were  all  energetic  and  self-reliant,  and  began  early 
to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  life.  Abbie  once  interested  me 
with  the  tale  of  her  first  effort  to  secure  the  teaching  of  a 
school.  She  went  alone,  when  but  16  years  old,  to  Southington 
on  horseback,  applied  for  the  school,  was  examined,  secured 
a  certificate,  engaged  the  position,  and  returned  home,  all  in 
the  same  day.  But  it  is  with  the  life-history  of  Catherine 
that  I  have  been  most  familiar.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Deacon  Milo  Doty  of  Hartford,  and  after  a  residence  of  many 
years  in  that  city  the  family  removed  to  Illinois,  where  they 
were  long  my  nearest  neighbors.  Mrs.  Doty  was  like  a  sis¬ 
ter  to  my  wife  and  our  two  households  were  almost  as  one. 
Could  "Aunt  Katy  Wells"  now  revisit  earthly  scenes  she 
would  leave  behind  her  in  the  spirit  land  all  but  two  of  her 
children.  The  widowed  daughters  who  are  still  with  us  are 
two  beautiful,  sweet-tempered,  white-haired  old  ladies,  each 
residing  with  her  children.  Frances,  the  widow  of  William  F. 
Willard,  remains  in  Connecticut,  living  with  her  son,  William 
A.  Willard,  on  Clinton  street,  Hartford.  Mrs.  Doty  has  made 
her  home  since  her  husband  s  death  with  her  daughter  and  only 
child,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Allen  J.  Van  Wagner,  now  of  Creston, 
Iowa.  In  the  Creston  parsonage  she  is  the  beloved  "Little 
Mother,"  not  only  to  the  pastor’s  family,  but  throughout  the 
parish  also.  Though  past  four-score  she  still  retains  her  in¬ 
telligent  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  of  the  world. 
The  grand-children  of  "Aunt  Katy  Wells"  are  to  be  found  in 
Connecticut,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  California  and  Montana,  and 
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all  are  worthy  representatives  of  this  most  excellent  family. 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  December  11,  1894. 


VIII. 

In  a  little  cluster  of  houses  about  the  church  lived  a 
number  of  well-known  families  who  had  long  occupied  the 
same  homes,  and  who  were  among  the  upright  and  reliable 
citizens  of  the  parish.  In  one  of  these  dwellings  lived  Dosi- 
theus  Hubbard  with  his  wife,  one  son,  and  two  or  more  daugh¬ 
ters.  They  were  all  to  be  seen  in  their  places  in  church  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  Mr.  Hubbard's  defective  ears  were  assisted  in 
their  duties  by  an  ear-trumpet  of  prodigious  length  which  all 
who  were  accustomed  to  attend  upon  the  services  of  the 
Newington  sanctuary  sixty  years  ago  will  surely  remember. 
Young  William  Hubbard  in  due  time  left  the  parental  home 
to  establish  one  of  his  own  near  by. 

In  this  neighborhood  have  dwelt  many  generations  of 
Kilbourns,  whose  members  have  served  the  community  in 
various  capacities.  They  have  been  postmasters  and  mail- 
carriers,  and  I  am  told  that  for  five  successive  generations  the 
family  furnished  a  man  for  the  honorable  office  of  church  sexton, 
so  that  a  Newington  resident  would  hardly  feel  himself  properly 
buried  unless  one  of  that  name  had  given  earth  to  earth  and 
neatly  fitted  the  sods  above  his  bones.  For  years,  too,  Tithing- 
man  Kilbourn  was  a  terror  to  any  mischievous  or  giggling  boys 
who  frequented  the  house  of  God.  I  never  saw  him  engaged 
in  the  active  discharge  of  his  interesting  and  important  duties, 
for  the  office  of  tithing-man  was  abolished  before  I  went  to 
Newington. 

My  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Simeon  B.  Stoddard  of  Rock 
Island,  Ill.,  has  recently,  for  the  fifteenth  time,  spent  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  with  me  and  my  family,  and,  naturally,  we  have 
had  much  talk  about  old  Newington  days.  He  has  given  me 
many  interesting  incidents  of  life  there  in  times  prior  to  my 
acquaintance  with  the  charming  village.  Speaking  of  tithing- 
men  suggests  one  of  Mr.  Stoddard  s  stories. 

More  than  seventy  years  ago,  for  Mr.  Stoddard  is  now  a 
venerable  gentleman  of  82,  he  and  his  cousin,  Marcus  W. 
Stoddard,  were,  one  sacred  Sabbath  day,  sitting  according  to 
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their  custom  in  the  gallery  of  the  old  church.  Something  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn  service  which  appealed  to 
their  boyish  love  of  fun.  The  muscles  of  their  faces  relaxed; 
they  smiled.  I  am  afraid  they  giggled.  Perhaps  they  even 
nudged  each  other.  At  any  rate  they  drew  upon  themselves 
the  watchful  eyes  of  both  the  tithing-men,  seated  on  elevated, 
conspicuous  seats  in  different  parts  of  the  church.  Both  rose 
and  stepped  softly  along  the  aisles.  The  eyes  of  the  whole 
congregation  turned  toward  the  point  to  which  their  wavs 
converged.  Covered  with  confusion  and  shame,  the  two  boys 
cowered  trembling  in  their  places.  On  came  the  tithing-men, 
steady  and  unswerving  as  the  march  of  fate.  They  paused; 
they  seated  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  shame-faced  young 
sinners.  These  smiled  no  more;  they  scarcely  breathed;  they 
dared  not  raise  their  eyes,  while  the  long  service  dragged  on. 
Meeting  over,  the  boys  glided  swiftly  away  from  the  presence 
of  the  dreaded  officers  and  hurried  to  their  homes,  exulting  in 
their  escape.  But  that  was  not  the  last  of  it.  Monday  came, 
and  Mr.  Kilbourn  with  his  official  brother  appeared  at  the 
North  school,  where  Mr.  Daniel  Willard  was  then  teaching, 
and  called  for  Simeon  and  Marcus  Stoddard,  whom  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  march  off  to  their  homes  that  in  the  presence  of  their 
respective  parents  the  awful  crime  of  “laughing  in  meeting” 
might  be  properly  considered  and  punished  with  becoming 
severity.  Even  the  heart  of  a  New  England  tithing-man, 
however,  has  its  soft  spot,  and  so  moving  were  the  lamentations, 
and  tears,  and  entreaties,  and  promises  of  the  small  culprits, 
that  the  stern  souls  of  the  officers  were  touched,  and  they  were 
finally  allowed  to  return  to  school  under  pledges  to  never, 
never  laugh  again. 

The  rights  of  a  parson  in  his  own  parish  were,  in  those 
early  days,  a  matter  of  extreme  importance.  I  know  that  any 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Methodists  to  hold  meetings  within 
his  parish  greatly  troubled  good  Mr.  Brace,  and  I  am  told  by 
Mr.  Stoddard,  that  he  even  declared  from  his  pulpit  that  he 
would  as  willingly  see  a  Methodist  come  into  his  home  and 
rob  him  of  his  property,  as  to  see  him  take  from  his  church 
"these  my  sheep  and  my  lambs."  He  felt  himself  to  be  the 
pastor  of  all  the  souls  who  dwelt  within  the  boundaries  of 
Newington  parish,  and  responsible  to  God  for  them. 
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So  large  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  community  centered  in 
the  old  church,  that  I  find  my  thoughts  of  Newington  days  al¬ 
ways  leading  me  back  there.  I  can  see  the  good  people  of  the 
worshiping  congregation  with  the  eye  of  memory  now,  as  they 
appeared  to  my  natural  eyes  looking  down  upon  them  from 
my  seat  in  the  gallery.  More  than  one  of  the  excellent  wor¬ 
thies,  wearied  with  the  busy  out-of-door  labors  of  the  week, 
found  the  quiet  and  calm  of  the  sanctuary  more  conducive 
to  repose  of  mind  and  body  than  was  altogether  seemly.  Some¬ 
times  I  saw  funny  things  down  in  the  big  square  pews  below. 
I  grieve  to  remember  that  I  sometimes  smiled,  yielding  to  the 
levity  of  youth  and  unhaunted  by  fear  of  the  vanished  tith- 
ing-man. 

Does  any  body  else  remember,  I  wonder,  the  two  good 
deacons  with  very  large  noses  who  used  to  sit  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  square  pew?  As  soothing  slumber  gradually 
wrapped  them  in  oblivion,  Deacon — began  to  gently  nod  and 
bow,  lower  and  lower,  to  Deacon — across  the  pew,  and  nearer 
and  nearer  across  the  intervening  space  approached  those 
mighty  nasal  organs,  till  an  actual  collision  threatened. 

In  another  pew  I  would  see  "Aunt  Mary  Stoddard  softly 
touch  the  drowsy  ones,  and  silently  pass  round  the  "meet¬ 
ing  seed."  Often  Mr.  Seymour,  and  sometimes  others  would 
rise  and  stand  erect  in  their  places  to  relieve  the  sleepiness. 
Many  found  the  "meeting  seed  a  help  to  wakefulness.  It 
consisted  of  dill,  caraway  and  fennel,  raised  in  all  the  gardens 
and  carefully  saved  for  this  special  purpose.  The  hymn-book 
itself  was  not  a  more  indispensable  part  of  the  church-goer  s 
outfit. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  street  near  the  church  lived  William 
Deming  and  his  wife.  I  knew  them  well,  for  I  was  for  some 
months  a  member  of  their  family.  Their  son  and  daughter 
had  already  left  the  parental  home.  Mr.  Deming,  besides 
being  a  wheelwright  and  carriage-maker,  was  postmaster  also, 
and,  by  way  of  accommodation  to  his  townsmen  rather  than 
for  the  profit  of  the  business,  kept  a  few  goods  for  sale.  Mr. 
Deming  was  more  than  a  merely  good  man,  he  was  devoutly 
religious,  and  I  have  never  known  a  man  who  lived  up  more 
fully  to  the  spirit  of  Christ’s  teachings  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  He  was  genial  and  kind  and  Christlike,  and  his  wife 
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was  a  worthy  mate  tor  him.  How  kind  she  was  to  me,  and 
how  homelike  was  everything  about  the  house!  How  I  wish 
I  could  get  this  minute  a  great  slice  of  just  such  rye  bread  as 
that  with  which  Mrs.  Deming  furnished  her  table! 

But  were  there  none  but  good  and  pious  people  in  that 
wonderful  old  town  of  Newington?  On  that  favored  spot 
had  the  millennium  really  dawned?  Alas!  no.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  town  where  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people 
were  intelligent,  upright  and  strictly  religious  than  in  the 
Newington  of  sixty  years  ago.  But  even  in  Newington  there 
were  some  who  left  the  narrow  way  to  walk,  from  choice,  in 
the  “broad  road.”  It  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture,  yet,  as  a  faithful  chronicler,  I  should  per¬ 
haps  show  something  of  it.  Two  men,  with  w’hom  I  labored 
side  by  side  my  first  summer  in  Newington,  w'ere  among 
those  whose  unhappy  career  and  wretched  fate  might  point 
the  moral  to  a  sad  tale  of  Newington  life.  Father  and  son  they 
were,  whom  not  even  the  excellent  example  and  the  prayers 
and  entreaties  of  wrife  and  mother  could  turn  from  the  down¬ 
ward  course  they  had  chosen.  Though  the  father  had,  years 
before,  publicly  joined  himself  with  the  people  of  God,  and 
though  upon  the  innocent  brow  of  his  infant  son  good  Pastor 
Brace  had  laid  his  baptismal  hand  in  the  name  of  the  triune 
God,  yet  all  the  powerful  influences  for  the  right  could  not 
deter  them  from  walking  deliberately  in  the  way  that  leads  to 
death. 

Even  eternal  love  and  mercy  can  never  save  a  soul  who 
will  not  save  itself. 

At  about  50  years  of  age  the  younger  man  Samuel,  -son 
of  Giles  Smith  was  found  dead  in  a  barn,  December  23,  1862. 
Rum,  cold  weather  and  his  own  voluntary  act  had  ended  his 
earthly  life. 

It  may  seem  deeper  degradation  yet  that  a  Newington 
wife  and  mother  should  have  been  known  to  go  from  house  to 
house  in  beastly  intoxication,  begging  for  cider  when  she  could 
not  get  rum.  These  are  shadows  to  relieve  the  uniform  bright¬ 
ness  of  my  picture. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  January  17,  iSqy. 
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years!  and  Sent!ments  chan§e  with  the  passing 

Newington  Sr  P*  s?trate'  n  t*le  days  °f  my  residence  in 
ngton,  St.  Paul  s  injunction  to  the  little  church  in  Corinth 

-new-born  to  the  light  of  Gospel  liberty  in  the  midst  of  the 

sHence  in  theech0f  immorality-'Let  your  women  keep 

silence  in  the  churches,  was  regarded  as  binding  forever  even 

pon  the  purity  and  intelligence  of  a  refined  New  England 

community  Only  once  in  all  those  years  did  I  ever  hear  a 

pTsTdTTf  “  PraL6Ven  ^  tHe  Htde  P-ye-eetings  com- 

posed  of  a  few  neighbors  and  friends.  It  would  have  been 
thought  unseemly,  unwomanly,  bold,  immodest,  and  con- 
rary  to  Holy  Writ,  for  a  woman  to  speak  of  a  Saviour's  love 
or  to  glve  audible  thanks  to  God  for  his  unspeakable  gifiTn 
e  presence  of  men;  while  for  a  woman  to  presume  to  preach 
from  the  sacred  desk-that  indeed  would  foretell  the  crack 
of  doom!  Women  were  graciously  permitted  to  sit  with  their 
usbands  and  brothers,  and  gather  such  spiritual  help  as  they 
might  from  the  labored  narrations  of  the  religious  "exercises" 
of  those  worthy  masculine  relatives,  and  their  somewhat 
monotonous  pleadings  before  the  throne  of  grace.  But  when 
they  themselves  approached  the  mercy  seat,  or  made  mention 
of  their  own  loy  in  the  triumph  of  redeeming  love,  they  must 
first  look  carefully  about  that  no  masculine  ears  should  be 
afflicted  by  such  utterances.  But  once  upon  a  time,  in  a  little 
neighborhood  prayer-meeting  in  the  old  North  school-house 
good  Aunt  Mary  Stoddard's  full  heart  overflowed,  and  out  of 
the  abundance  the  mouth  spoke  gracious  words  of  peace  and 
wisdom  and  love  in  the  ears  of  both  men  and  women  It  was 
a  memorable  innovation,  but  such  was  the  regard  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  the  excellent  "woman  who  dared,”  that  no  serious 
scandal  followed. 

A  few  years  ago,  being  on  a  visit  to  the  staid  and  peaceful 
village,  I  found  that  even  in  that  quiet  retreat  the  world  had 
moved.  Attending  there,  as  I  delight  to  do  at  my  own  home 
the  meeting  of  the  Young  People's  Christian  Endeavor  Society,’ 
listened  with  edification  to  prayers  and  remarks  by  quite 
young  girls,  and  by  women  of  maturer  years,  and  I  noted  that 
all  spoke  freely,  without  embarrassment  and  with  heads  un¬ 
covered  in  the  presence  of  their  brothers.  Could  old  Pastor 
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Belden  or  good  Parson  Brace  have  been  convinced  by  any 
prophet  of  their  day  that  the  church  of  their  love,  and  even 
their  own  children  according  to  the  flesh,  would  in  so  few 
generations  depart  thus  widely  from  the  doctrines  they  had 
so  faithfully  instilled? 

But  already  in  the  days  of  my  first  acquaintance  with 
Newington  there  was  much  discussion  of  coming  changes  along 
many  lines,  and  many  a  timid  soul  looked  anxiously  into  the 
future.  The  vigorous  New  England  mind  then,  as  ever, 
delighted  to  wrestle  with  the  knottiest  problems  of  theology, 
and  as  they  thought  and  studied  some  believed  that  they  saw 
glimmerings  of  the  more  light’’  which  wise  Pastor  Robinson 
had  assured  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  was  “yet  to  break  forth  out 
of  God  s  holy  word.  The  great  Dr.  Taylor  was  preaching 
and  teaching  with  power  at  New  Haven,  and  was  gaining  a 
considerable  following.  In  various  parts  of  New  England 
and  New  York,  Finney  was  melting  the  hearts  of  hardened 
sinners  and  striking  down  with  irresistible  logic  the  defenses  of 
the  self-righteous  and  the  rationalists  who  thronged  by  mul¬ 
titudes  to  hear  him. 

New  School  Theology’’  was  in  the  air,  and  Newington 
saints  were  stirred  with  others  to  the  defense  of  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  their  predecessors.  Parson  Brace  was  deeply 
concerned  lest  a  fatal  wave  of  deadly  heresy  should  sweep  the 
land  to  the  ruin  of  immortal  souls  and  sound  theology.  Many 
sympathized  with  him,  and  some  were  in  danger  lest  their 
intemperate  zeal  for  what  they  deemed  truth  should  lead 
them  away  from  faithful,  aggressive  Christian  work  into  the 
unworthy  business  of  heresy  hunting.  The  new  Theological 
Seminary  at  East  Windsor,  of  which  I  have  previously  spoken, 
was  established  shortly  after  1830,  in  the  interest  of  conserva¬ 
tive  orthodoxy,  and  to  combat  the  threatening  hosts  of  heresy. 

I  fear  that  at  the  first  it  made  that  last  part  of  its  mission  un¬ 
duly  prominent.  One  instance  of  the  spirit  which  seemed  to 
animate  some,  at  least  of  its  instructors  I  will  venture  to  give. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Cogswell,  one  of  the  professors  in 
the  seminary,  was  visiting  at  the  home  of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ten¬ 
ney,  pastor  of  the  Wethersfield  church,  when  a  young  man 
called  to  confide  to  Dr.  Tenney  his  newly-formed  purpose  to 
lead  a  Christian  life.  The  good  pastor  was  deeply  moved,  and 


went  at  once  to  another  room  that  he  might  call  his  friend, 
Dr.  Cogswell,  to  rejoice  with  him,  and  to  extend  the  hand  of 
Christian  sympathy  and  welcome  to  the  young  convert.  The 
learned  professor  had  scarce  a  v/ord  to  offer  in  loving  greeting, 
no  tender  word  of  joy  that  the  lost  was  found.  The  spirit  of 
the  controversalist  seemed  hot  within  him.  Almost  his  first 
words,  given  with  vigorous  emphasis,  wrere,  “I  hope  you  are 
not  a  Taylorite  or  a  Finneyite!”  I  know  of  the  chill  which 
struck  the  young  convert  to  the  heart,  for  I  was,  myself,  that 
young  man.  I  did  not  then  know  what  it  was  to  be  “a  Taylorite 
or  a  Finneyite,”  but  I  knew  that  I  was  not  a  Cogswellite  and  I 
said  to  myself,  “I  will  know  something  of  the  theology  of 
Taylor  and  Finney.”  Perhaps  I  have  Dr.  Cogswell  to  thank 
that  I  afterward  accepted  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  that 
in  later  years  I  listened  with  whole-hearted  delight  and  wel¬ 


come  to  the  preaching  of  the  great  Finney.  3 

The  East  Windsor  Seminary  led  a  struggling  life  for  a  few 
years,  for  it  lacked  the  true  vital  principle.  Finally  it  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Hartford,  where,  on  a  broader  basis,  and  with  the 
addition  of  new  life,  it  has  had  a  useful  and  worthy  history.  A 


great  loss,  however,  came  to  Hartford  Seminary,  when,  a  few 
years  ago,  Chicago,  with  her  accustomed  audacity,  called 
away  one  of  her  most  valued  professors,  the  Rev.  Graham 
Taylor,  D.  D.,  whose  work  in  the  great  city  of  the  interior 
has  made  him  already  a  leader  in  the  most  aggressive  and  the 
most  hopeful  lines  of  Christian  effort. 

This  is  a  long  digression  in  the  midst  of  our  Newington 
rambles.  Let  us  call  next  at  the  parsonage  and  renew  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  honored  pastor's  household  of  sixty  years 
ago.  Mrs.  Brace  was  a  most  useful  woman  in  the  parish  as 
well  as  in  her  own  home.  Six  children,  with  their  parents, 
composed  the  family.  Mary  and  Martha  were  the  two 
daughters.  The  sons  were  Collins,  Joab,  jr., — "the  poor  boy 
who  was  always  lame,"  but  blessed  with  a  sweet  and  lovely 
disposition  and  gifted  mind, — Samuel,  a  strong,  promising 
lad,  and  John,  the  pale,  fragile  child,  who  was  often  brought 
into  church  in  his  father's  arms.  A  few  years  before  I  came  to 
Newington  it  happened  that  the  peaceful  serenity  and  orderly 
routine  of  life  in  the  well-managed  household  was  broken  by 
the  appearance  of  a  young  man  at  the  parsonage,  a  stranger, 
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tall  of  figure  and  with  strongly-marked  features.  Though 
intelligent,  his  face  was  positively  homely.  A  letter  which  he 
presented  to  Mr.  Brace,  by  way  of  explaining  his  intrusion, 
read  as  follows: 

“Dear  Sir:  Will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  to  your 
acquaintance  Mr.  John  Todd,  a  student  from  Andover,  and 
now  on  his  return?  Should  he  find  it  in  his  way  to  call  on 
you,  you  will  find  him  an  agreeable  and  intelligent  visitor,  and 
ready  for  any  good  work  which  you  may  propose  to  promote 
the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  among  your  people.  Your  af¬ 
fectionate  friend. 


The  signature  was  that  of  a  friend,  and  unusual  as  the 
request  was,  Mr.  Brace  could  not  refuse  to  receive  the  young 
man  so  recommended.  The  occasions  when  he  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  call  for  outside  help  in  his  small  parish  were  not 
frequent.  A  few  times  only  he  had  been  assisted  by  the  great 
evangelist,  Dr.  Nettleton.  But  who  was  this  callow  youth 
whose  services  a  distant  friend  had  thus  thrust  upon  the 
Newington  pastor?  Upon  the  stranger's  introduction  into 
the  family  circle,  Mary  Brace  and  John  Todd  met  as  old 
acquaintances,  and  it  appeard  that  “Mr.  Todd,  while  a  student 
in  Yale  College,  had  been  also  a  teacher  in  Mr.  Herrick’s  school 
in  New  Haven,  which  Mary  Brace  attended  as  a  pupil.”  As 
these  facts  were  made  known  to  the  young  lady  s  father,  and 
he  meditated  upon  them  in  connection  with  the  mysterious 
letter  of  introduction,  his  gravity  and  reserve  deepened.  I 
can  see  in  fancy  the  stern  lines  of  those  compressed  lips  as  the 
uneasy  parent  gazed  upon  the  unprepossessing  countenance  of 
his  unwelcome  visitor,  and  I  am  sure  that  John  Todd  was  not 
so  obtuse  as  to  fail  to  understand  the  situation.  "But  those 
who  knew  John  Todd  knew  that  he  was  not  easily  discouraged. 
Opposition  only  strengthened  his  determination.  Although 
it  was  plain  that  he  had  not  come  to  Newington  solely  in  the 
hope  of  finding  opportunities  for  religious  work  in  the  parish, 
yet  the  genuine  Christian  earnestness  of  the  man  s  character, 
his  amiable  disposition,  his  intelligence  and  learning,  soon  won 
him  more  favorable  regard  from  both  pastor  and  people.  The 
very  interesting  and  appropriate  remarks  which  he  made  in 
prayer-meetings,  and  his  real  devotion  to  his  chosen  calling, 
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began  to  endear  him  to  all.  Still  it  was  clear  that  it  was  the 
smiles  of  the  eldest  daughter  which  the  young  man  especially 
sought.  Little  lame  Joab  asked  why  that  man  was  so  much 
in  the  parlor  with  Mary.  Martha  asked  with  anxiety  in 
her  eyes  why  that  homely  man  remained  with  them  so  long. 
Mary  only  replied  that  she  did  not  think  him  so  very  homely. 
There  began  to  be  talk  in  the  parish.  The  beautiful  Mary 
Brace  shared  with  Delia  Whittlesey  the  idolatry  of  the  people. 
The  general  opposition  of  the  community  to  the  suspected 
designs  of  the  ungainly  divinity  student  upon  their  admired 
and  beloved  Mary  Brace,  good  and  learned  though  he  might 
be,  was  very  pronounced.  What  Mr.  Todd  said  to  Mary  I 
am  unable  to  tell,  but  I  know  that  when  he  believed  the  time 
was  ripe  he  made  known  his  wishes  to  Mr.  Brace,  and,  having 
gained  his  somewhat  reluctant  consent  to  a  correspondence 
with  his  daughter,  he  returned  to  Andover. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  February  4,  i8gy. 


X. 

But  Newington's  excited  curiosity  respecting  the  progress 
of  this  interesting  romance  was  not  destined  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately  satisfied.  The  community  was  not  taken  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  family  at  the  parsonage  with  reference  to  any 
correspondence  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  carried  on 
with  the  absent  divinity  student,  and  the  post-office  officials 
were  very  properly  dumb  upon  the  subject.  Certain  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  some  of  the  details  came  to  me  during  my  residence 
in  Newington,  but  it  was  not  until  forty  years  had  passed  that 
full  particulars  were  given  to  the  world  by  the  Rev.  John  Todd, 
D.  D.,  himself,  in  that  fascinating  autobiography,  "The  Story 
of  My  Life."  There  we  may  read  many  extracts  from  the 
letters  which  passed  between  the  lovers  and  other  members 
of  the  interested  family,  and  we  may  trace  the  progress  of  the 
courtship  which  resulted  in  the  loss  to  Newington  of  the  lovely 
and  beloved  Mary  Brace.  It  was  a  pretty  serious  correspond 
dence  at  first,  to  judge  from  those  portions  of  the  letters  which 
appeared  in  print.  Here  are  a  few  lines  from  one  of  the  first  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  fair  Mary  from  her  absent  admirer:  "From  the 
very  nature  of  my  situation  and  circumstances  I  know  not  what 
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is  before  me  in  life.  I  know  not,  and  I  care  not,  where  my  life 
is  spent;  and  if  the  good  of  the  church  demands  it,  I  care  not 
how  soon  it  is  spent.  My  object  in  living  is  but  one — to  do 
good.  To  this  every  subordinate  desire,  every  panting  of 
ambition,  every  longing  after  fame,  must  and  shall  be  sub¬ 
jected.  Such  a  spirit  was  certainly  noble  and  must  have 
commanded  the  approval  of  the  family  at  the  Newington 
parsonage.  As  time  passes  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that 
matters  between  the  young  people  have  become  fully  settled, 
for  Mr.  Todd  proceeds  to  enlighten  his  future  wife  as  to  what 
will  be  expected  of  her  in  that  relation:  “You  need  not  that  I 
tell  you  that  a  minister  s  wife  is  often  as  useful  as  the  man 
himself.  Your  own  good  mother  has  taught  you  this  by  her 
example.  She  can  be  active  herself,  and  by  example  and 
precept  she  can  do  immense  good  among  the  people  of  his 
charge.  Add  to  this,  she  is  to  be  the  adviser  of  her  husband, 
is  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  sorrows  and  trials,  to  cheer 
him  under  discouragements  and  despondency,  to  check  all  his 
improprieties,  to  mend  his  weaknesses,  to  soften  all  his  as¬ 
perities,  to  help  him  grow  in  piety  and  holiness.  You  will 
doubtless  find  many  frailities  in  me.  My  pride  you  must  turn 
to  humility;  my  ambition  you  must  curb  and  restrain."  This 
is  surely  requiring  a  good  deal  of  a  wife,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Brace’s  accomplished  daughter  was  able  to  fully 
carry  out  the  programme.  I  hope  however,  that  she  gave 
him  in  reply  to  this  letter  an  outline  of  what  an  intelligent, 
high-minded  girl  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  man  who  exacts 
so  much  of  her.  To  my  disappointment,  no  extract  is  given 
us  from  that  reply. 

During  his  second  seminary  year,  Mr.  Todd’s  preaching 
began  to  attract  attention,  and  his  services  were  soon  sought 
for  the  filling  of  pulpits  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  Settle¬ 
ments  were  offered  him  by  some  of  the  leading  New  England 
churches,  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  his  seminary  studies  should 
be  completed.  Newington  people  watched  his  rising  fame, 
and  began  to  be  proud  of  his  anticipated  connection  with  their 
village.  A  bright  and  happy  spirit  pervades  his  own  letters 
to  Mary,  though  his  genuine  earnestness  is  only  thinly  veiled 
by  his  playful  tone.  While  still  a  student  he  writes  thus:  "It 
was  Thursday,  about  1 1  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  that  I  was 
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sitting  at  my  writing-desk,  thinking  of  you.  ‘Come,  come!’ 
says  old  Mr.  Conscience,  ‘you  must  commit  your  piece  to 
memory,  which  you  have  to  speak  at  2  o’clock  in  the  chapel.’ 
Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Conscience,  but  it  is  a  great  while  since  I  have 
heard  from  Mary;  just  let  me  look  at  her  last  letter.’  ’Your 
speech,  your  speech!’  ‘In  a  moment;  but  just  let  me  look  at  that 
letter  in  which  the  girl  told  me,  for  the  first  time,  that  she 
loved  me  only  a  minute!  So  I  began  to  read  that  letter,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next.  Stop,  stop!  cried  Conscience,  ’you  11 
be  disgraced!  your  piece!'  ‘In  a  moment,  sir;  just  let  me  read 
our  engagement,  and  her  next  letter.  Ah,  here  is  a  good  letter, 
old  Quig— a  very  fine  letter!’  ‘Nonsense,  nonsense!  Commit 
your  piece!  Oh  yes,  but  doesn  t  she  write  good  letters?’ 
Your  piece!  Aye,  but  doesn  t  she  gradually  show  how  she 
loves  me  better  and  better?  Your  piece,  your  piece!’  Yes, 
but  this  is  a  sweet  girl;  how  I  wish  I  could  see  the  creature!’ 
Hold,  cries  Conscience.  Your  piece  is  riot  committed; 
the  dinner  bell  rings,  and  you  must  speak  at  2,  before  the 
seminary!  See  what  your  foolish  love  costs  you!’  Right, 
right,  Mr.  Conscience;  but  she  is  a  lovely  girl,  say  what  you  will, 
as  the  dozen  letters  I  have  just  read  prove.  Here  the  dialogue 
closed,  and  went  to  dinner,  while  old  Conscience  took  a  nap. 
After  1  o  Icock  Brother  Howe  comes  in.  Do  be  well  prepared, 
Brother  Todd,  we  are  to  have  a  host  of  ladies  to  hear  you. 
Ah,  I  have  not  committed  a  word  of  my  piece!’  ‘Ay,  ay.  I 
told  you  so,  says  Conscience,  just  waking  up;  ‘I  told  you  you 
would  be  disgraced.  Be  still,  Mr.  Conscience,  I  will  go  to 
work;  but  she  is  a  fine  girl.  So,  pulling  off  my  coat,  I  took 
to  my  work — forgot  you,  forgot  everything.  The  bell  rings. 
Ah,  now  for  it!’  cries  my  old  tormentor.  ‘Cease,  Conscience, 
let  me  alone!  I  go  in;  the  ladies  are  there;  I  mount  the  stage, 
go  through  without  tripping,  without  hesitating.  They  listen 
silently,  and  I  come  off  well.  See,  now,  old  fool  of  a  Con¬ 
science!  I  say,  see  how  I  have  got  along  and  thought  of 
Mary  too.  Yes,  but  you  are  too  bold,  too  daring;  you  may 
one  day  get  yourself  into  difficulty  with  this  foolish  love  of 
yours!’  ‘Never,  never,  old  friend;  but  don't  say  anything 
about  this  escape:  she  is  a  sweet  girl.’ 

Having  graduated  from  Andover  Seminary  among  the 
first  of  his  class,  John  Todd  was  soon  settled  over  the  church 


in  the  beautiful  town  of  Groton,  Mass.  After  a  time  he  visited 
.  Newington  and  preached  in  the  old  church.  He  was  no  longer 
the  plain  and  awkward  youth  whose  aspirations  had  excited 
the  resentment  of  the  people.  He  was  the  brilliant  and 
scholarly  young  preacher  whose  reputation  was  already  wide¬ 
spread  in  the  land.  The  congregation  was  charmed  by  his 
eloquence  and  power.  His  homely  face  and  ungainly  figure 
were  transfigured.  Deeply  spiritual  and  tender,  his  speech  full 
of  pathos  and  glowing  with  true  poetry,  he  moved  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers  at  his  will  to  enthusiasm  or  to  tears.  Mary 
Brace  sat  entranced,  and  even  her  honored  father,  not  easily 
overcome  by  pulpit  oratory,  was  scarcely  less  affected.  Not 
one  of  that  audience  but  felt  that  their  beloved  Mary  was 
happy  to  be  the  chosen  of  one  so  gifted. 

The  wedding  day  drew  on.  It  came  upon  a  Sabbath. 
The  bridegroom  was  not  too  much  excited  by  the  near  approach 
of  his  new  happiness  to  give  to  delighted  congregations,  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoons,  sermons  of  great  force  and  beauty.  In  the 
evening  he  led,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  “the  fairest  girl  in  the 
village,  and  the  sweetest  singer  in  the  choir,  to  the  front  of  the 
pulpit,  and  they  were  married  by  her  father,  ‘with  appropriate 
remarks.’  ’’  After  a  wedding  tour,  by  stage,  to  Boston,  and 
a  brief  visit  there,  the  young  couple  settled  down  to  their  busy, 
useful  life  in  Groton.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  bride 
was  loved  and  honored  there'as  she  had  been  in  Newington,  for 
her  husband  takes  space  to  make  mention  of  numerous  whispers 
of  admiration,  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  overhear,  re¬ 
specting  the  pastor’s  wife. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  space  and  time  permit,  to 
follow  these  friends  through  their  after  career,  and  show  the 
worth  to  the  world  of  the  life  and  work  of  one  of  Newington  s 
daughters.  Not  only  should  she  be  credited  with  what  she 
was  able  to  accomplish  directly  and  personally  in  the  churches 
and  communities  where  Dr.  Todd  was  settled,  but  she  had 
also  a  large  share  in  the  literary  and  other  public  labors  of 
her  husband,  while  as  wife  and  mother  in  the  home  her  success 
and  usefulness  were  beyond  estimation. 

Dr.  Todd's  greatest  life-work  was  doubtless  his  preaching, 
and  how  much  of  his  inspiration,  and  wisdom,  and  success  was 
due  to  the  wise  counsels,  the  tender  sympathy,  and  the  ju- 
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dicious  guidance  of  the  excellent  helpmeet  whom  he  had  found 
in  Newington,  the  world  can  never  know. 

In  addition  to  his  sermons,  Dr.  Todd  wrote  and  published 
many  books.  His  works  for  children  were  considered  mar¬ 
vellously  adapted  to  their  purpose.  His  “Student's  Manual” 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  works  ever  produced,  and  has 
passed  through  150  editions  in  Europe  alone. 

Throughout  life  John  Todd  carried  in  his  heart  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  Mr.  Brace,  who  had  been  willing  to  give  him 
his  daughter,  while  he  was  yet  young  and  poor,  and  had  only 
begun  to  build  up  his  great  reputation.  The  following  letter 
bears  witness  to  the  fact: 

My  Dear  Father, — Should  it  afford  you  any  gratification 
to  know  that  a  college  standing  high  and  very  sparing  of  its 
honors  has  conferred  on  you  the  title  of  D.  D.,  and  if  this  has 
been  brought  about  by  any  little  agency  and  influence  of  my¬ 
self — if,  at  a  time  when  the  shadows  of  earth  seems  less  and  less 
to  you,  the  good  opinion  of  men  comes  to  you  in  a  form  new 
and  unexpected — you  may  feel  assured  that  your  friends  who 
know  you  best  feel  that  you  deserve  all  that  you  receive,  and 
that,  for  myself,  the  gift  of  your  child  to  me,  at  a  time  when 
I  had  neither  character  nor  influence,  has  laid  me  under  ob¬ 
ligations  which  I  can  never  express.” 

When  that  honored  father  had  rounded  out  the  full  half 
century  of  his  work  in  Newington,  and  his  home  was  broken 
up  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  it  was  the  great  pleasure  of  John 
and  Mary  Brace  Todd  to  minister  to  his  declining  years,  and, 
as  the  time  of  his  departure  drew  near,  to  stand  beside  the  dying 
saint  and  receive  his  parting  blessing. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  March  5,  lSqf. 


XL 

“I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old;  yet  have  I  not  seen 
the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread."  Psalms, 
XXXVII,  25. 

“To  the  righteous  good  shall  be  repaid.  A  good  man 
leaveth  an  inheritance  to  his  children’s  children."  Prov., 

XIII,  21-22. 
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One  of  the  old  sayings,  familiar  to  me  from  my  earliest 
remembrance,  is  that  ministers’  children  are  the  worst  children 
in  town,  and  depart  farthest  from  the  teachings  of  their  fathers.” 
Many  such  "sayings”  are  found  upon  careful  investigation  to 
have  but  slendor  support  of  fact,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  one  of  the  number.  My  own  conclusions,  based  upon 
a  long  life  of  observation  in  various  places,  and  especially  upon 
the  following  of  the  history  of  the  families  of  more  than  forty 
ministers  who  went  out  from  my  native  town  of  Hollis,  N.  H., 
are  the  precise  opposite  of  the  above.  A  review  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  five  generations  of  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Belden 
of  Newington  still  furthers  strengthens  my  conviction  upon 
the  subject. 

Good  Pastor  Belden  was  the  third  of  the  ministers  who 
have  been  settled  over  the  Newington  church.  His  pastorate 
began  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  lasted  fifty- 
six  years,  when,  because  of  the  frailties  of  advanced  age,  he 
was  released  from  active  service,  and  the  Rev.  Joab  Brace  was 
ordained  as  his  colleague.  Mr.  Belden  lived  ten  years  as 
pastor  emeritus.  In  the  interim  of  one  year  between  Mr. 
Belden  and  Mr.  Brace,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland,  great  grand¬ 
father  of  President  Grover  Cleveland,  occupied  the  pulpit  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  people. 

In  “The  Annals  of  Newington,”  compiled  by  Mr.  Roger 
Welles,  I  find  extracts  from  a  valuable  manuscript  history  of 
Wethersfield,  written  by  Hezekiah  Belden,  Esq.,  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Belden,  and  preserved  by  the  Historical  Society  in 
Hartford.  From  the  passage  referring  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Belden 
I  will  quote  briefly.  “He  was  educated  at  Yale  College, 
graduating  in  1743.  He  was  a  plain,  practical  preacher  of 
evangelical  truth  and  ‘shunned  not  to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God.’  A  man  scrupulously  conscientious,  of  deep  humility, 
and  of  devoted  and  ardent  piety.  He  was  married  twice.” 
Of  the  eleven  children  born  to  Mr.  Beldon,  only  four  daughters 
and  one  son  survived  him.  “He  was  a  man  of  sorrows,  but  he 
bore  them  like  a  Christian,  his  faith  was  triumphant.  On  the 
death  of  his  second  wife,  standing  over  her  lifeless  body  and 
gazing  in  silent  grief  for  a  short  time  on  her  placid  counten¬ 
ance,  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  I 
am  dumb — I  open  not  my  mouth,  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it. 
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Then  kneeling  with  his  weeping  family  around  him  he  poured 
forth  his  soul  in  prayer  for  resignation  and  support,  and  in 
thanksgiving  that  the  object  of  his  affection  had  been  so  long 
spared  to  him  as  the  solace  of  his  life,  and  of  assured  hope 
in  her  death.” 

From  this  blessed  ancestry  are  decended  various  worthy 
families  scattered  through  the  land,  but  it  is  with  the  line 
represented  by  Pastor  Belden’s  elder  son,  Joshua,  that  we  are 
especially  concerned. 

The  second  Joshua  Belden  was  a  physician  of  large  and 
successful  practice.  By  his  marriage,  in  1797,  to  Dorothy, 
a  daughter  of  Lemuel  Whittlesey,  the  Belden  blood  was  united 
with  that  of  a  family  endowed  with  traits  equally  strong  and 
pronounced.  Mrs.  Belden  was  noted,  like  her  father,  for 
independence  and  self-reliance  and  for  excellent  judgment. 
Her  physical  presence  was  fairly  typical  of  her  mental  endow¬ 
ments.  Of  splendid  and  commanding  stature,  along  with 
great  personal  beauty,  she  was  one  to  whom  all  yielded  ad¬ 
miring  honor  even  when  age  had  striven  to  rob  her  of  her 
youthful  charms.  Even  the  burden  of  many  years  never 
deprived  her  of  her  stately  bearing  or  of  that  proud  self-de¬ 
pendence  sometimes  rather  haughtily  disdainful  of  proffered 
assistance  to  manifest  feebleness.  It  is  a  pretty  story  that 
her  grand-daughter  tells  me  of  the  loving  pride  with  which  her 
four  sons  regarded  their  handsome  mother.  The  family  pew 
was  one  of  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  pulpit  in  the  old 
church,  and  sometimes  only  three  of  the  boys  were  to  be  seen 
in  attendance  upon  the  doctor's  widow  as  she  trod  with  queenly 
step  and  mien  the  long  aisle  from  the  church  door  to  her  pew. 
The  other  son  had  slyly  slipped  off  to  church  before  the  rest 
that  he  might  see  his  beautiful  mother  walk  down  the  meeting¬ 
house  to  her  seat.  To  Dr.  Joshua  Belden’s  home  came  Pastor 
Belden  in  his  enfeebled  age  to  spend  his  last  days,  and,  though 
the  son  died  soon  after  of  typhus  fever,  yet  the  old  minister 
remained  with  his  son’s  widow’  and  her  children  till  his  own 
translation,  in  1813.  Such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Belden  could  not 
but  be  an  earnest,  faithful  mother  and  well  able  to  meet  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  so  early  thrust  upon  her  by  her  husband  s  death. 
She  wras  one  of  those  early  interested  in  foreign  missions,  and 
a  strong  advocate  of  temperance  principles  w’hile  that  cause 
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was  yet  unpopular.  She  knew  the  value  of  a  thorough  edu¬ 
cation,  also,  and  two,  at  least,  of  her  sons  were  graduates  of 
Yale  College.  The  eldest,  L.  W.  Belden,  became  a  prominent 
physician  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Joshua,  the  second  son,  after 
finishing  his  college  course,  came  to  the  West  and  settled 
in  Missouri.  Chauncey,  the  third,  practiced  medicine  in  West 
Springfield,  while  Mason,  the  youngest,  remained  upon  the 
home  farm.  All  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  fine-looking  men. 

Among  the  relics  of  early  days  still  preserved  at  the 
Newington  home  of  the  Beldens  is  an  old  letter  which  was 
received  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Belden  in  September,  1814.  It 
involves  a  mystery  which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  never 
solved.  This  was  the  tenor  of  the  anonymous  missive:  ‘‘Mrs. 
Belden,  you  are  requested  to  leave  $25,  this  week,  under  a 
reddish,  flat  stone  marked  ‘B.,‘  in  Roger  Welles’s  lot  at  the 
corner  next  the  meeting-house,  and  we  shall  thank  you 
if  it  is  found  there,  and  not  told  of ;  it  will  save  you  much  pro¬ 
perty,  and  you  will  have  your  money  in  about  a  year,  if  we 
live.  Anonymous  letters  and  attempts  at  blackmail  were 
not  common  in  those  far  off  days,  and  even  the  strong  nerves 
of  stately  Madame  Belden  were  a  little  shaken  by  the  uncanny 
communication.  Not  that  she  at  all  considered  the  possibility 
of  yielding  to  any  such  demands,  however!  She  very  sensibly 
set  a  watch  upon  her  buildings,  which  was  maintained  for  some 
time,  but  without  any  important  discoveries. 

I  think  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  work  of  the  great 
evangelist,  Dr.  Nettleton,  in  Newington.  Mrs.  Belden  was 
evidently  a  leader  in  the  various  worthy  enterprises  of  the 
village,  and  her  interest  in  Dr.  Nettleton’s  labors  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  she  opened  her  house  (the  one  now  occupied  by 
Olin  L.  Wetherell)  for  the  “sunrise  prayer-meetings"  held  in 
connection  with  the  revival  which  followed  the  preaching  of 
the  mighty  man  of  God. 

When  I  first  knew  Newington  (in  1833),  the  noble,  queenly 
widow  still  presided  over  the  Belden  home,  but  the  three 
elder  sons  had  gone  out  into  the  world,  leaving  only  Mason, 
who  had  charge  of  the  business  of  the  farm.  I  think  he  could 
not  have  been  far  from  30  years  of  age,  but  he  had  not  seemed 
in  haste  to  bring  a  bride  to  the  old  home,  so  content  was  he 
with  the  white-haired  mother  as  head  of  the  household.  But 
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that  same  year  I  helped  to  place  the  timbers  of  a  new  house 
which  Mason  Belden  had  begun  to  build  on  the  place  where  his 
Grandfather  Belden  so  long  lived. 

General  Kellogg  had  a  niece  who,  in  those  days,  was 
wont  to  visit  occasionally  at  her  uncle  s  home,  coming  from 
her  residence  in  Glastonbury.  I  distinctly  remember  her  as  a 
lovely  and  attractive  girl,  and  distantly  related  to  Mason 
Belden.  Perhaps  it  was  something  connected  with  the  build- 
ing  of  the  new  house  which  took  the  owner  so  frequently  across 
the  river  to  Glastonbury,  or  so  often  to  the  Kellogg  homestead, 
when  sweet  Mary  Hale  chanced  to  be  a  visitor  there.  But  be¬ 
fore  long  it  began  to  be  rumored  that  the  fair  Mary  was  her¬ 
self  the  magnet  toward  which  the  steadfast  heart  of  modest 
Mason  Belden  constantly  turned.  The  house  was  finished, 
but  the  quiet  courtship  still  fared  sedately  on,  with  a  delibera¬ 
tion  more  common  in  those  days  than  in  these  more  impatient 
ones,  and  it  was  not  until  1838  that  the  bride  came  to  the 
Belden  home.  If  there  were  those  who  looked  for  friction 
between  the  new  mistress  and  the  old  one  who  had  so  long 
ruled  all  about  her  with  the  rod  of  universally  acknowledged 
superiority,  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Madame  Belden  was  great  in  her  magnanimity  and  good 
sense,  as  well  as  in  other  commanding  gifts,  and  she  loved  and 
admired  her  new  daughter.  Shortly  after  the  marriage, 
Mason’s  mother  said  to  an  intimate  friend,  “If  you  ever  hear 
of  any  difficulty  between  Mary  and  myself,  you  may  know  that 
I  am  to  blame."  I  never  knew  that  there  was  any  difficulty, 
though  the  elder  woman  carried  with  her  to  her  death,  in  1846, 
through  all  the  increasing  feebleness  and  infirmity  of  age,  the 
decision  of  character  which  marked  her  earlier  years. 

To  Mason  and  Mary  Hale  Belden  were  given  five  daughters 
and  one  son.  The  latter  bears  the  honored  name  of  Joshua. 
Two  of  the  daughters  have  passed  over  the  river,  the  rest  re¬ 
side  at  the  Newington  home.  All  are  worthy  descendants 
of  their  Belden  and  Whittlesey  ancestors,  earnest  and  intelligent 
citizens,  faithful  workers  for  the  best  things  in  church  and 
community  and  social  life. 

A  few  years  ago  another  strain  of  Whittlesey  blood  was 
brought  into  the  Belden  family,  when  a  granddaughter  of  Roger 
Whittlesey  became  the  bride  of  Joshua  Belden.  They  have 
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been  blest  with  four  sons,  but  the  younger  two  are  not,*'  for 
God  took  them.  Joshua  Herbert,  and  Charles  Whittlesey, 
lads  of  fourteen  and  twelve  years,  remain  to  represent  the 
fourth  generation  of  this  distinguished  Newington  family. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  March  22,  i8gj. 

XII. 

Yesterday  I  passed  my  82d  mile-stone"  on  life's  journey 
in  perfect  health.  The  writing  of  this  letter  is  almost  the  first 
work  of  my  83rd  year.  It  is  expected  that  one  will  grow  wiser 
as  he  grows  older,  and  that  is  what  I  wish  to  do. 

The  modest  little  cottage  with  its  pleasant  surroundings 
which  stood  opposite  the  residence  of  the  family  last  men¬ 
tioned,  was  occupied  by  a  maiden  lady  whose  name  I  knew, 
but  with  whom  I  had  but  slight  acquaintance.  She  resided 
there  till  near  the  close  of  her  life,  something  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  She  had  little  to  leave  but  the  dear  little  home  which 
had  been  her  shelter  for  so  many  years.  Yet  that,  with  the 
love  accompanying  it,  was  a  rich  gift  to  the  Newington  church, 
to  whom  it  was  bequeathed  for  perpetual  use  as  a  parsonage. 
The  generous  giver  of  the  "two  mites"  is  ever  to  be  remembered, 
and,  I  think,  should  the  pleasant  Newington  parsonage  ever 
remind  the  passer-by  of  the  name  of  Prudence  Hall. 

On  to  the  south  stood  the  principal  blacksmith  shop  of 
the  town,  where  bluff,  bustling,  good-natured,  Zaccheus  Brown, 
with  brawny  arm  and  powerful  frame,  hammered  away  at  his 
anvil  when  he  was  not  busy  upon  his  farm,  for,  like  many  New 
England  villagers,  he  was  both  farmer  and  mechanic.  A 
blacksmith  shop  is — or  was  in  the  olden  times — often  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  gossipy  lounging  place  for  the  county  folk,  and  many  an 
hour  of  neighborly  talk  concerning  matters  of  village  interest 
or  the  weightier  affairs  of  church  and  State  had  Newington 
men  of  the  day  around  the  cheery  forge  of  Zaccheus  Brown 
while  they  watched  the  shoeing  of  their  horses  and  oxen,  or 
waited  each  his  "turn"  for  the  blacksmith's  service.  Mr. 
Brown  himself  took  much  interest  in  politics,  and  in  the  days 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  when  Gideon  Welles  was  a  leading  man  in 
one  of  Connecticut’s  political  parties,  he  was  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  Then  we  knew  him  as  "Squire  Brown."  New 
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England  justices  were  then  not  very  often  called  upon  to 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  when  the  jolly  smith  was 
one  day  confronted  in  his  shop  by  a  bashful  pair,  sighing  to 
become  one,  he  was  for  the  moment  somewhat  nonplused  at 
the  unexpected  demand.  However,  he  was  not  a  man  to 
shirk  responsibilities,  and,  leading  the  blushing  couple  to 
his  house,  he  made  such  changes  in  his  toilet  as  he  considered 
befitting  the  holy  office  to  which  he  was  called,  and  screwing 
up  his  courage  to  the  point,  though  with  a  quaking  heart,  the 
mighty  deed  was  done,  and  the  two  loving  hearts  were  welded 
together  in  a  union  as  solid  as  that  which  bound  the  bars  of 
iron  which  Zaccheus  Brown  well  knew  how  to  weld.  But 
I  have  been  told  that  Squire  Brown  stated  in  confidence  after¬ 
ward  that  “it  started  the  sweat  worse  than  shoeing  a  kicking 
colt.” 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Methodists  began  to  hold 
meetings  in  the  south  School-house,  and  the  novelty  of  their 
methods,  along  with  more  worthy  motives,  drew  a  large  at¬ 
tendance.  Squire  Brown  encouraged  the  new  sect,  and  even 
suggested  that  they  should  build  a  meeting-house  near  his 
home.  Some  others  also  advocated  the  enterprise — among 
them  Mrs.  Robert  Francis,  Jr.,  who  ardently  sympathized  with 
the  Methodists,  and  who  was  in  herself  a  host.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Brace  held  the  view  which  prevailed  both  in  old  and  New 
England  that  the  church  pastor  is  pastor  of  all  the  souls  in 
his  parish,  and  felt  keenly  that  the  new  denomination  was 
taking  unwarranted  liberties  with  his  flock.  He  argued  with 
Mr.  Brown,  striving  to  convince  him  that  he  was  himself  able 
to  furnish  all  the  preaching  needed  by  the  people  of  Newing¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Brown  still  thought  two  churches  better  than  one. 
“Well,"  said  he  at  last,  “I  have  long  been  trying  to  convince 
the  Newington  people  that  I  can  do  all  the  blacksmithing  for 
the  town,  but  they  think  otherwise,  and  have  a  right  to  think 
so.  And  now  Newman  Francis  has  started  a  shop  at  The 
Green.’ 

The  new  church  was  built,  and  preaching  sustained  for  a 
few  years,  when  it  was  abandoned  and  the  house  drawn  away. 

Mr.  Brown’s  sons  and  daughters  were  interesting  and  en¬ 
tertaining  children,  as  became  the  family  of  such  parents 
Mrs.  B.  was  Sarah  Hale,  daughter  of  James  Hale  of  Wethers- 
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field,  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  character.  For  a  few  years 
I  knew  the  son  Martin  well.  Fie  was  my  seat-mate  at  the 
Newington  Academy.  I  have  never  ceased  to  think  of  him 
with  interest,  though  the  fortunes  of  life  soon  separated  us. 
More  than  half  a  century  afterwards  I  called  upon  him  in  his 
handsome,  stately  farmhouse,  shadowed  by  beautiful  trees  at 
Stanley  Quarter,  a  suburb  of  New  Britain.  He  was  then  a 
fine,  venerable  man,  greatly  honored  by  his  relatives  and 
friends.  A  widowed  daughter,  with  her  two  children,  resided 
with  him.  As  I  gazed  upon  the  elderly  man  it  was  hard  to 
recognize  in  him  my  early  friend  Martin  Brown.  We  had 
much  to  say  to  each  other  of  the  varied  experiences  of  fifty 
years.  I  then  learned  that  my  friend  had  married,  in  1846, 
Elizabeth  Cook  Kirkham,  a  most  charming  and  highly-culti¬ 
vated  young  lady,  who  had  been  for  seven  years  a  teacher  in 
Newington  and  Hartford.  So  eminently  worthy  was  she  of 
the  admiration  freely  accorded  her  for  her  lovely  character  and 
many  accomplishments  that  it  is  no  reflection  upon  her  brothers 
and  sisters  to  say,  as  did  one  free-spoken  critic  among  the 
neighbors,  that  Elizabeth  was  “the  flower  of  the  family.” 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  went  directly  to  the  fine  farm  at  Stanley 
Quarter,  which  was  ever  after  their  home.  Of  their  eight 
children,  death  took  one,  and  another  in  infancy.  The  rest 
grew  to  maturity.  One  son,  Albert  K.,  has  long  been  at  the 
head  of  the  American  Express  office  in  Boston.  Another, 
educated  at  Yale  College  and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
has  held  various  important  positions  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
married  Emma  L.  Bishop  of  New  Haven,  and  has  three  children. 
One  daughter  of  Martin  Brown,  a  brilliant  girl,  died  at  the  age 
of  22.  Her  sister,  the  second  daughter,  married  a  son  of  Dr. 
Bronson  of  New  Haven,  and  now  resides  in  that  city.  The 
youngest  of  Martin  Brown's  daughters  is  unmarried.  One  of 
the  sons  died  early,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  children. 

Some  eight  years  ago  I  visited  the  home  of  Zaccheus  Brown. 
One  of  the  sons  of  the  blacksmith  and  squire  then  occupied  it, 
and  he  had  long  before  brought  there  as  his  bride  my  own  good 
friend,  Elizabeth  Seymour.  There  remained  little  to  remind 
me  of  my  early  associations  with  the  spot.  There  was  no 
ring  of  anvil  and  hammer.  Gone  was  the  bustle  and  stir  of  the 
old  days;  gone  the  hum  of  neighborly  chat  and  the  glow  of  the 
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blazing  forge.  The  men  whom  I  had  known  had  passed  over 
the  river.  A  new  generation  was  upon  the  stage  of  action, 
and  all  around  was  changed. 

The  large  farm  and  pleasant  homes  of  the  Robbins  families 
lay  still  farther  to  the  south.  The  three  brothers,  who  were 
prosperous  and  successful  men  of  affairs,  in  the  prime  of  life 
at  the  time  of  my  early  acquaintance  with  Newington,  repre¬ 
sented  the  third  generation  of  the  family  in  that  village.  A 
Newington  friend,  learned  in  such  matters,  has  given  me 
some  interesting  items  concerning  the  family  history,  drawn 
from  the  old  records,  which  I  am  permitted  to  use  to  supple¬ 
ment  my  memory  of  this  important  family.  Probably  some 
of  the  bluest  blood  in  Newington  flows  in  their  veins,  for  their 
ancestor,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  town  of  Wethersfield, 
was  John  Robbins,  “gentleman,”  and  the  first  of  the  name  in 
Newington  was  “Ensign”  Thomas  Robbins,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  old  records  as  early  as  1748.  He  married  Prudence 
Welles,  and  their  descendants  have  intermarried  with  many  of 
the  best  families  of  the  town. 

When  I  first  knew  them,  two  of  the  Robbins  brothers, 
Lowrey  and  Martin,  were  unmarried  and  occupied  the  old 
mansion  on  the  farm,  with  their  widowed  mother  at  the  head 
of  the  household.  Unni,  the  youngest  brother,  had  married 
Sarah  Dunham,  and  they,  with  their  three  children,  resided 
in  the  brick  house  which  had  been  built  by  Timothy  Stanley, 
the  husband  of  Abigail  Robbins,  who  was  an  aunt  of  the  young 
men  whom  I  knew.  It  is  the  same  brick  house  in  which  Henry 
M.  Robbins  now  dwells  with  his  wife,  Sarah  Kellogg.  The 
records  show  that  the  property,  still  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  Robbins  family  in  Newington,  has  been  owned  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  that  family  continuously  for  almost  150  years.  The 
three  brothers  whom  I  knew  seemed  to  work  admirably  to¬ 
gether.  I  judged  that  Martin  was  the  financier  of  the  firm, 
while  Unni  and  Lowrey  were  especially  active  upon  the  farm. 
Unni  seemed  to  be  the  one  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  marketing  the  annual  produce  of  the  farm.  I  often  met 
him  in  Hartford  engaged  in  that  business,  when  I  was  similarly 
occupied  in  disposing  of  the  products  of  the  Kellogg  farm. 
Indeed,  that  was  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance,  and  it  was 
at  one  of  our  meetings  in  Hartford  that  Mr.  Robbins  first 
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invited  me  to  call  at  his  home.  I  was  not  slow  to  accept  the 
proffered  kindness,  and  was  received  with  great  cordiality  by 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robbins.  The  latter  had  the  pleasing  gift 
of  making  every  one  feel  at  ease  and  at  home  in  her  house.  I  can 
remember  attending  several  little  parties  at  that  pleasant 
home,  when  merry  games  were  played  and  a  royal  “good  time" 
enjoyed  by  all.  I  can  recall  going  once  for  such  an  entertain¬ 
ment  to  the  old  mansion.  None  entered  more  heartily  into 
the  merry  sports  of  the  youngsters  than  did  Unni  and  Lowrey 
Robbins,  but  their  brother  Martin  was  more  sedate  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  better  to  sit  in  his  armchair,  watching  and  laughing 
at  the  rest.  I  called  once  upon  Mrs.  Unni  Robbins,  when  time 
had  rolled  those  merry  days  half  a  century  into  the  past.  The 
years  had  left  their  mark  upon  her,  but  she  had  not  forgotten 
me,  and,  with  her  old,  cordial  thoughtfulness,  she  kindly  sent 
a  little  memento  of  her  own  handiwork  to  my  wife.  Her 
husband  had  preceded  her  to  the  spirit  land,  and  she  was  living 
with  her  son,  Henry  Martin,  whose  wife  was  a  granddaughter 
of  General  Kellogg.  To  the  old  mansion  Lowrey  had  brought 
a  wife,  in  1835,  and  five  children  had  grown  up  around  them. 
One  of  these,  David  Lowrey,  settled  near  the  old  home,  after 
Lowrey  and  Martin  and  their  mother  had  passed  away.  He 
died  suddenly,  leaving  a  wife  and  one  daughter. 

In  1815,  Mr.  Roger  Welles  took  a  wife,  in  the  old  Robbins 
mansion,  Electa,  the  daughter  of  Abigail  Robbins  and  Timothy 
Stanley.  Thirty-eight  years  later  their  son,  Edwin  Welles, 
was  married  to  Lucy  Lowrey,  daughter  of  Unni  and  Sarah 
Dunham  Robbins.  So  do  the  family  lines  in  Newington  cross 
and  recross.  Surely  there  can  never  be  dissensions  in  Newing¬ 
ton,  for  all  ye  are  brethren. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  April  /,  iSgf. 


XIII. 

Speaking  of  the  Robbins  family  brings  to  mind  one  of  my 
Newington  experiences  which  did  not  seem  to  me  a  matter  of 
much  consequence,  but  which  some  of  my  friends  made  much 
of  in  after  years.  I  have  been  asked  to  tell  the  story,  and  to 
redeem  a  promise  I  insert  it  here  at  the  risk  of  seeing  a  trifle 
egotistical. 
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It  was  in  1834  when  in  the  employ  of  General  Kellogg,  I 
was  mowing  in  the  Williams  lot  south  of  the  Academy.  One 
day  James  Kirkham — then  a  boy  in  his  teens,  living  at  home 
near  the  mill-pond,  came  and  asked  me  if  I  would  mow  the 
grass  on  the  Kirkham  lot — about  three-quarters  of  an  acre, 
or  more.  I  replied  that  I  was  employed  by  the  month,  and 
could  not  take  jobs  for  others.  But  James  came  a  second  time 
to  urge  the  matter.  He  said  his  father  was  away,  at  Spring- 
field,  and  he  could  find  no  one  to  do  the  mowing.  I  was  then 
saving  every  possible  cent  to  pay  my  expenses  at  the  Academy 
in  the  fall,  in  the  hope  of  teaching  in  the  winter.  The  op¬ 
portunity  to  add  a  little  to  my  small  store  was  a  tempting  one. 
The  nights  were  just  then  brilliantly  lighted  by  the  full  moon. 
I  could  mow  in  the  meadow  all  the  forenoon  and  pitch  hay  all 
the  afternoon  for  General  Kellogg,  without  knowing  the 
meaning  of  the  word  weariness.  The  thought  came  to  me, 
Why  not  use  a  little  of  this  glorious  moonlight  and  a  little  of 
my  superfluous  strength  to  help  on  my  education  without  any 
injury  to  my  employer?  I  began  to  bargain  with  James. 
The  clear-headed  boy  was  father  to  the  splendid  business  man 
which  he  became  in  after  years,  in  banking  and  other  business 
in  Springfield,  Mass.  We  finally  agreed  upon  75  cents,  or  4 
Connecticut  shillings,  for  the  job,  and  1  was  to  do  the  work  the 
following  night.  I  stipulated  that  the  matter  should  be  kept  a 
profound  secret.  Of  course  it  came  out  before  many  weeks, 
as  secrets  have  a  way  of  doing,  though  I  never  knew  how.  For 
a  time,  however,  James  and  I  kept  it  securely  to  ourselves. 
That  very  day  I  received  an  invitation  to  a  small  party  given 
by  Mrs.  Unni  Robbins,  the  following  evening.  I  hesitated, 
thinking  of  my  promise  to  James.  I  must  not  disappoint  the 
boy  or  break  my  word.  But  1  did  not  hesitate  long.  What 
were  a  few  later  hours  of  work  to  my  strong  young  manhood! 
So  I  was  among  the  guests  at  the  pleasant  Robbins  home, 
entering  eagerly  into  all  the  games  and  sports,  and  cheered 
like  the  rest  by  bright  smiles  and  kindly  speech  of  our  hostess. 
Delicious  refreshments  crowned  the  evening's  pleasure,  and  I 
partook  of  them  with  as  keen  a  relish  as  any,  though  not  for  a 
moment  did  I  lose  consciousness  of  the  task  before  me.  Among 
the  gay  faces  and  amid  the  shining  lights  of  the  parlor  I  had 
constantly  before  me  a  vision  of  that  bit  of  lush  grass  lying  still 
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in  the  moonlight,  or  waving  softly  in  the  summer  breeze. 

Never  mind,”  I  would  say  to  myself,  “my  scythe  is  sharp. 
I  will  work  the  harder.  On  with  the  fun!  Let  joy  be  un¬ 
confined!  Ten  o'clock  came,  and  the  company  began  to 
disperse.  I  was  about  to  dash  away  to  my  labors,  when  Mrs. 
Robbins's  light  touch  fell  upon  my  shoulder.  Would  I  do 
her  the  favor  of  escorting  her  friend,  Miss - to  Mr.  Chap¬ 

man  s,  where  she  was  visiting?  It  was  two  miles  away  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town.  The  lady  was  an  entertaining  com¬ 
panion.  I  felt  honored  by  the  request,  yet  I  could  not  help 
saying  to  myself:  “I  hope  she  is  a  good  walker.”  Having  seen 
her  safely  within  Mr.  Chapman’s  door,  I  was  at  last  free  to 
attend  to  the  real  business  of  the  night.  I  could  only  guess  at 
the  time  when  I  heard  the  first  swish  of  my  scythe  in  the  tall 
grass,  but  it  could  not  have  been  far  from  midnight.  I  bent 
to  my  work  with  a  will,  but  the  number  of  stones  lying  hid  in 
the  grass,  on  which  my  scythe  continually  struck  fire,  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  my  calculations.  As  the  blade  grew  dull  a  verse  of 
Scripture  floated  through  my  mind,  which  to  my  uncertain 
recollection  ran  thus:  “If  the  scythe  be  dull,  put  forth  more 
strength.”  Obeying  the  injunction  of  Holy  Writ,  for  I  had 
correctly  remembered  the  spirit  of  the  passage  though  not 
quite  accurate  as  to  the  letter,  I  labored  away  with  all  the 
energy  of  my  big  frame,  and  just  as  the  dawn  was  brightening 
in  the  east,  the  last  swath  was  laid  low.  My  scythe  was  hung 
in  its  place,  and  when  the  sun  peeped  above  the  horizon  I  was 
at  work  as  usual  in  General  Kellogg’s  garden.  I  went  through 
with  the  usual  labors  of  the  day  without  feeling  the  worse  for 
my  exertions,  and  without  hearing  any  complaint  that  I  was 
less  than  ordinarily  efficient.  The  four  shillings  and  sixpence 
earned  by  the  labor  that  night  was  carefully  saved  toward  my 
expenses  at  the  East  Windsor  Academy.  The  secret  came  out, 
as  I  said,  before  long,  and  I  was  often  asked  about  my  mowing 
feat  of  that  beautiful  night.  Even  forty  years  afterwards  I 
remember  being  asked  by  a  Newington  lad,  when  I  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  scenes  of  those  days,  whether  it  was  true,  as  he  had 
heard  reported,  that  I  had  once  mowed  all  night.  But  it 
was  a  surprise  to  learn  that  the  tale  had  lingered  in  the  memories 
of  Newington  people  for  more  than  half  a  century.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration,  in  a  far  distant  western  State,  of  the 
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golden  wedding  of  myself  and  my  good  Newington  wife,  a 
gifted  friend  in  Newington  kindly  contributed  a  poem  to  the 
entertainment  which  contained  an  allusion  to  that  night’s 
work,  and  I  will  close  my  long  story  by  quoting  the  verse: 

Now  he  wanted  to  fill  both  his  pockets  and  brains. 

So  he  labored  and  studied  with  wonderful  pains. 

His  sinewy  arms  swung  his  scythe  with  delight, 

And  once  he  continued  the  sport  all  the  night. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  May  6,  i8gy. 


XIV. 

My  acquaintance  with  those  residing  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  town  was  much  less  than  with  those  of  the 
Center  and  the  northern  part,  and  I  have  to  thank  some  of 
my  Newington  friends  for  refreshing  my  memory  upon  many 
points,  and  for  some  statements  of  facts  which  were  unknown 
to  me.  For  such  favors  I  am  under  special  obligations  to 
Deacon  Jedediah  Deming,  Deacon  Levi  S.  Deming  and  John 
S.  Kirkham,  Esq. 

The  first  house  south  of  the  Robbins  estate  was  owned  by 
Anson  Whaples,  farmer  and  shoemaker.  As  was  not  unusual 
in  those  days,  he  was  successful  in  carrying  on  the  two  lines 
of  business.  In  his  family  were  six  or  seven  children.  I 
remember  that  his  pretty  twin  daughters  resembled  each  other 
so  closely  that  the  neighbors  could  not  always  tell  Mary  from 
Martha.  About  1840  Mr.  Whaples  sold  his  property  and  re¬ 
moved  to  “York  State.” 

Three  Deming  families  lived  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each 
other  near  the  South  schoolhouse.  No  doubt  many  a  gray¬ 
haired  man  of  to-day,  who  was  a  boistrous  school  boy  in  the 
old  days,  will  recall  the  jolly  sport  enjoyed  in  and  around  the 
barns  on  good-natured  Francis  Deming’s  farm.  Though  an 
old  man,  he  had  not  lost  his  sympathy  with  youthful  spirits. 
Toward  the  south,  Barzillia  Deming,  who  was  a  stone  mason, 
pursued  his  trade.  As  the  boys  stood  watching  him  at  his 
work,  he  would  sometimes  say,  when  he  came  across  a  stone 
of  peculiar  shape,  “We  will  leave  that  out,  for  it  would  be  no 
sin  to  worship  a  thing  in  such  shape."  The  school  children 
went  to  his  well  for  their  drinking-water,  and  were  kindly 
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treated  to  an  apple  now  and  then.  On  the  east  was  the  home 
of  Deacon  Levi  Deming,  who  is  described  as  “a  pillar  in  the 
church — of  ardent  temperament,  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  duty,  conscientious,  doing  what  he  thought  to  be  right 
toward  God  and  man.”  He  died  in  January,  1847.  This  was 
a  large  and  sturdy  branch  of  a  worthy  family.  Deacon  Levi 
Deming  had  six  brothers,  three  of  whom  settled  in  Newington. 
His  own  family,  as  I  knew  it  in  1834,  consisted  of  his  good 
wife,  two  daughters  and  a  son.  Caroline  was  an  invalid, 
whose  patient  sufferings  continued  until  1842,  when  she  en¬ 
tered  into  rest.  Maria  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
girls  in  the  town.  A  few  years  later  she  became  the  honored 
wife  of  Daniel  H.  Willard,  and  I  may  have  more  to  say  of  her 
in  connection  with  her  husband's  family.  Levi  S.,  the  only 
son,  was  then  about  18,  an  intelligent,  interesting  young  man 
with  whom  I  became  intimately  acquainted  while  we  were  both 
pupils  at  the  Newington  Academy,  during  1833  and  1834.  I 
have  pleasant  recollections  of  a  visit  made  to  the  interesting 
old  home  of  my  school-fellow  when  he  once  invited  me  to  spend 
a  night  with  him.  The  house,  though  in  most  excellent  repair, 
was,  at  least,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  having  been  built 
in  colonial  times.  After  supper  we  boys  set  out  for  a  walk 
and  strolled  on,  chatting  as  school-boys  will,  as  far  as  the  Lusk 
tavern,  then  kept  by  Fairchild.  Resting  there,  we  continued 
our  talk  so  long  that  we  were  rather  late  in  reaching  home.  The 
good  deacon  was  waiting  for  our  return,  and  gave  us  some 
gently  reproving  words  about  late  hours.  He  said  it  was  the 
custom,  in  this  excellent  New  England  home,  for  the  master 
of  the  house  to  see  that  all  the  household  were  safe  under  his 
roof-tree  and  close  the  door  for  the  night  himself.  As  we  sat 
down  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Deacon  Deming  re¬ 
marked,  “We  make  no  apologies,"  and  went  on  to  tell  a  story 
which  I  have  often  repeated  at  my  own  table.  It  was  of  a 
woman  who  was  always  profuse  in  apologies  concerning  all 
that  she  set  before  her  guests.  On  one  occasion  she  wearied 
the  patience  of  her  visitors  by  her  accustomed  fishing  for  com¬ 
pliments,  lamenting  as  each  dish  appeared,  that  the  meat  was 
not  a  better  cut,  the  bread  not  properly  baked,  etc.  At  last, 
as  she  was  about  to  serve  a  most  excellent  pie,  she  once  more 
regretted  that  she  could  not  supply  her  company  with  any- 
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thing  better  than  such  a  poor  pie.  A  waggish  guest,  munch¬ 
ing  with  relish  his  first  toothsome  morsel  of  the  delicious  dish 
turned  to  his  hostess  with  a  solemn  face  and  replied,  Yes,  it 
is  a  poor  pie.  A  mighty  surge  of  indignation  rose  in  the  proud 
bosom  of  the  accomplished  housewife.  Sir,  she  exclaimed 
with  the  tremendous  emphasis  of  a  royal  wrath,  it’s  as  good 
a  pie  as  you  ever  put  into  your  head  in  all  your  life!” 

My  friend,  Levi  S.  Deming,  remained  at  home  and  in¬ 
herited  the  farm,  which  he  greatly  improved.  When  I  visited 
him  some  time  in  the  fifties  — I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
his  estimable  wife  and  their  little  ones.  Some  years  ago  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Middletown,  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  Newington  church,  and  society.  But  Newington  has 
always  been  rearing  the  best  of  men  and  women  to  send  out 
to  do  the  work  which  the  world  most  needs.  One  by  one  the 
descendants  of  Levi  S.  Deming  have  passed  over  the  river  till 
only  one  son  and  some  of  the  grand-children  remain.  He 
himself  is  greatly  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  know  him. 

The  South  school-house,  near  the  homes  of  the  Demings, 
was  also  known  as  the  Bell  School-house.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  the  best  school  building  in  all  the  region,  and  the  only 
one  which  could  boast  of  a  bell.  The  bell  was  the  generous 
gift  of  General  Lusk. 

Aunt  Katy  Wells  had  a  son,  William  whom  I  knew  as 
a  boy.  On  one  of  my  visits  to  Newington  from  my  western 
home,  I  found  that  the  boy  had  grown  to  manhood,  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Jedidiah  Deming  and  was  re¬ 
siding  near  the  South  school-house  with  a  lively  family  of  little 
children.  William  was  an  enterprising  man  and  a  good  far¬ 
mer.  Next  south  of  Deacon  Levi  Deming  s  home  was  the 
old  Churchill  mansion,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  It  is  a  pity  it 
could  not  have  been  preserved,  for  about  it  clustered  many 
most  interesting  memories  of  early  times.  Deacon  Charles 
Churchill  built  the  house  about  1754,  and  it  was  considered 
one  of  the  finest  residences  in  all  the  country  round.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  Deacon  Churchill  once  entertained  at  his 
home  both  Washington  and  Lafayette  for  a  day  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  sumptuous  character  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  is  detailed  by  the  ancient  story,  which  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  four  ovens  which  the  roomy  old  mansion  con- 
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tained  were  called  into  requisition,  an  ox  being  roasted  whole 
in  that  very  spacious  one  found  in  the  cellar. 

It  is  also  said  that  at  one  time  a  number  of  men  were 
employed  here  in  making  shoes  for  the  Continental  army.  In 
my  time  the  house  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Solomon  Churchill,  a 
son  of  the  deacon.  His  dignity  and  fine  bearing  preserved  the 
associations  of  colonial  days,  and  he  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  schoolboys,  who  delighted  to  do  him  favors.  They  were 
accustomed  to  bring  his  mail  from  the  post-office  and  leave  it 
at  his  door  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  school.  And  they 
never  failed  to  receive  from  the  courtly  old  gentleman  some 
token  of  his  appreciation  of  their  thoughtfulness, — a  bit  of 
candy,  a  few  peppermints  or  raisins. 

Next  beyond  lived  Reuben  Whaples,  a  small  farmer  and 
the  happy  father  of  a  numerous  progeny.  I  think  there  were 
seven  boys  and  two  or  three  girls.  We  all  knew  him  as  "Uncle 
Reuben."  His  near  neighbor  was  Ebenezer  Steele,  one  of 
the  few  Methodists  in  town.  He  was  a  fluent  speaker  in  ex¬ 
hortation  and  prayer.  He  owned  and  operated  a  shoe-shop, 
and  did  considerable  business  for  some  years.  The  old  place 
is  now  occupied  by  his  son,  who  is  a  lawyer  of  some  practice. 

Just  below  the  Steele  homestead,  Seth  Kilbourn  carried 
on  a  successful  business  for  years.  He  was  a  skilled  black¬ 
smith,  whose  industry  had  laid  the  foundation  for  permanent 
prosperity.  But  misfortune  came  to  him  through  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  lottery  ticket,  which  unhappily  drew  him  a  prize  of 
$1,000.  He  is  not  the  first  nor  the  only  man  whose  prospects 
for  success  and  happiness  in  life  have  been  ruined  by  such  a 
stroke  of  mis-called  "good  luck." 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  May  13,  i8gy. 


XV. 

The  Hartford  and  New  Haven  turnpike  was  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  the  great  thoroughfare  which  connected 
the  two  most  prosperous  cities  in  the  State.  Two  miles  south 
of  Newington  Center  the  turnpike  crossed  the  village  highway. 
Here  lay  the  fine  farm  of  Major-General  Levi  Lusk,  and  at  the 
intersection  of  the  roads  stood  his  excellent  inn.  In  those 
transition  days,  when  good  roads  and  the  rapid  travel  which 
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carried  passengers  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour 
had  hardly  lost  their  novelty;  when  telegrams  were  not  and 
newspapers  were  few  and  infrequent,  the  village  inn,  or  tavern, 
was  the  great  center  of  news  and  gossip.  People  talked  the 
news,  and  listened  to  current  information  as  it  passed  from  lip 
to  lip,  instead  of  reading  all,  as  now,  in  dull,  uninteresting 
silence.  To  the  hospitable  inn  came  those  who  wished  to  know' 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  The  genial  landlord  (was  he 
ever  other  than  genial?)  w'as  sure  to  have  the  latest  news  from 
near  and  far.  Often,  as  in  the  case  of  General  Lusk,  he  was  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  of  experience  in  affairs,  a  man  of 
prominence  in  all  matters  which  concerned  the  general  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people.  General  Lusk  had  been  chief  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  stationed  in  New  London,  and  vicinity,  for 
the  defense  of  that  region  during  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  a 
leading  man  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  town,  which  he  had  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  State  Legislature.  His  tavern  was  the  stopping 
point  for  the  several  four-horse  stage-coaches  which  passed 
daily  each  way  between  New  York  and  Boston,  so  that  it  was 
constantly  filled  with  travelers,  tarrying  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  at  this  half-way  house,  and  it  was  also  for  many  years 
the  only  post-office  for  Newington. 

The  mighty  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  all  our 
ways  of  living  and  of  thinking  by  the  introduction  of  railways, 
is  clearly  seen  by  one  who  can  look  back  to  the  days  w'hen  stage¬ 
coaches  were  almost  the  sole  means  of  land  travel.  We  look 
now  upon  the  noisy  passage  of  a  dozen  loaded  trains  of  Pull¬ 
man  cars  without  half  the  wholesome  human  interest  and 
kindly  curiosity  that  was  aroused  in  the  bosoms  of  the  quiet 
villagers  who  gathered  at  the  Lusk  tavern  to  see  the  evening 
coach  come  down  from  Boston  with  its  load  of  entertaining 
travelers,  full  of  important  information  upon  matters  of  in¬ 
terest,  gathered  in  that  great  center  of  business  activity  and 
learning.  One  whose  ears  are  now  hourly  smitten  by  the  un¬ 
earthly  screech  of  the  thundering  locomotive  may  well  sigh 
as  his  memory  recalls  the  musical  winding  of  the  coachman’s 
horn,  echoing  from  the  hillsides  and  dying  away  along  the 
valleys,  as  the  proud  driver  dashed  gloriously  along  the  last 
mile  of  his  stage  and  drew  his  smoking  steeds  up  beside  the 
stopping-block  of  the  tavern,  where  rest  and  good  cheer  and 
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hearty  welcome  awaited  both  passengers  and  driver.  Horses 
were  soon  changed,  travelers  refreshed,  news  given  and  re¬ 
ceived,  and  again  the  silver  notes  of  the  horn  rung  out  upon 
the  still  air,  and  merrily  on  rolled  the  coach  toward  the  next 
welcome  rest. 

Mail  wagons  in  those  days  were  plain,  rough-looking  boxes 
on  wheels,  which  carried  no  passengers.  Many  heavy  wagons 
passed  this  Lusk  inn  daily,  laden  with  merchandise.  Express 
news  was  brought  by  horsemen,  who  ran  their  horses  at  the 
top  of  their  speed  for  a  stage  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  A  fresh 
horse  was  kept  ready  saddled  and  bridled  at  the  inn,  and  it 
was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  rider  to  throw  himself 
from  one  to  the  other  and  speed  away  on  his  mission,  dropping, 
no  doubt,  a  word  or  two  of  news  before  he  vanished  from  sight. 
Ah,  how  full  of  fresh  interest  it  all  was,  day  by  day!  and  how 
completely  is  the  whole  method  and  manner  of  it  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  with  all  its  joy  and  beauty!  A  lively  place 
was  the  old  inn  during  the  war  of  1812.  I  have  been  told 
how  the  people  were  wont  to  assemble  there  to  watch  for  tidings, 
and  how  eagerly  every  messenger  was  met  and  questioned  as 
he  paused  to  exchange  his  fagged  and  foaming  steed  for  the 
fresh  one  waiting.  Sometimes  two  sets  of  expresses  were 
employed  on  this  line  by  rival  newspapers,  each  rider  striving 
to  outrun  the  other  with  his  news. 

The  Lusk  tavern  was  headquarters  for  the  troops  and 
militia  and  all  the  fascinated  lookers-on,  on  annual  “training 
day.”  There  were  gathered  the  men,  women  and  children 
of  the  village  and  from  neighboring  towns  to  gaze  upon  the 
marvelous  evolutions  of  the  gaily  dressed  soldiers,  and  to 
partake  of  the  dainties  to  be  had  at  the  tavern.  Rum  and 
sugar  with  hard-boiled  eggs  and  a  little  gingerbread  seemed  to 
be  favorite  fare  with  the  soldiers.  A  good  old  man,  not  now 
living  in  Newington,  tells  me  this  story  of  those  old  training 
days.  “When  the  gaily-clothed  troopers  and  soldiers  were 
dismissed,  there  was  a  crowd  in  and  about  the  travern,  en¬ 
gaged  in  eating  and  drinking.  It  was  thought  the  right  thing 
to  do  to  give  the  sugar  left  in  the  bottoms  of  the  glasses  to  the 
boys.  A  little  fellow  8  years  old,  son  of  one  of  our  good  dea¬ 
cons,  lingered  with  the  rest,  and  was  literally  treated  with  the 
rum-saturated  sugar.  When  his  parents  sent  for  him  at  the 
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evening  hour  (for  he  had  refused  to  go  home  earlier  with  the 
boy  who  had  him  in  charge)  sad  was  the  little  boy's  condition. 
It  was  seventy  years  ago,  but  he  will  tell  you  to  this  day  how 
one  boy  felt  when  he  was  drunk.  His  zig-zag  course  over  the 
hills  seemed  the  straightest  and  nearest  way  home;  and  al¬ 
though  he  was  all  right,  the  ground  behaved  very  badly,  for 
every  little  while  it  would  rise  up  and  hit  him  in  the  forehead! 
The  lesson  of  that  experience  enforced  by  a  wise  father’s 
careful  control,  kept  him  ever  after  that  a  sober  boy.  And 
though  now  near  his  eightieth  year,  he  has  never  since  known 
experimentally  the  power  of  drink.  That  experience  was 
enough  for  a  life-time,  and  he  recommends  total  abstinence  to 
all  others.” 

The  recollection  of  its  well-patronized  bar  is  the  one  draw¬ 
back  to  entirely  pleasant  associations  with  the  memory  of 
the  Lusk  tavern.  In  the  early  history  of  Newington,  its 
influence  upon  the  community  was  almost  like  that  of  a  saloon 
of  to-day.  The  New  England  rum,  distilled  from  molasses, 
was  not,  indeed,  the  poison  which  our  hard  drinkers  of  today 
imbibe  when  they  swallow  our  "Forty-rod  whiskey,”  made 
largely  of  rotten  corn  and  strychnine,  nor  did  it  do  its  deadly 
work  so  rapidly.  But  many  a  miserable  family  in  Newington, 
and  beyond,  has  felt  the  baneful  power  of  that  popular  tavern 
bar. 

When  money  was  lacking  drinks  could  be  procured  by 
barter.  One  woman  was  accustomed  to  pay  in  eggs — three 
eggs  for  a  drink. 

General  Lusk  himself  I  never  knew,  as  he  died  some  years 
before  I  went  to  Newington,  but  his  children  all  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  old  home.  The  inn  was  sold,  after  the 
general  s  death,  to  Amos  Fairchild,  who  continued  the  business 
until  the  railroad  drew  away  the  traffic  from  the  turnpike,  and 
an  inn  at  the  crossing  was  no  longer  needed. 

General  Lusk  left  no  son,  but  four  daughters.  Prudence, 
the  eldest,  married  Enos  Deming,  an  intelligent,  energetic 
man.  She  was  left  a  widow  with  three  children,  all  of  whom 
are  now  departed.  The  second  daughter,  Lucy,  was  the  wife 
of  Jeremiah  Colton.  After  some  years  the  family  removed  to 
Ohio,  where  they  settled  in  an  unbroken  wilderness,  felling 
trees  for  a  log  cabin,  and  clearing  away  the  dense  forest  to  make 
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what  became  many  years  later  a  productive  and  valuable  farm. 

Mary,  the  third  of  General  Lusk’s  daughters,  married 
Jedediah  Deming,  in  1815.  Harriet,  the  youngest  of  the  sis¬ 
ters,  married  Benjamin  Hopkins,  a  brave,  patriotic  man,  and  a 
good  Christian  as  well.  He  was  for  some  years  captain  of  a 
flourishing  cavalry  company,  but  he  died  early  and  greatly 
lamented. 

In  the  days  of  my  Newington  residence,  Robert  Rockwell 
lived  on  the  farm  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Lusk  tavern.  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  been  told  that  he  was  one  of  the  boys  who  had 
resided  with  General  Kellogg  and  had  been  partly  reared  by 
him.  Certainly  his  after  life  showed  the  good  results  of  right 
training  in  early  days.  Mr.  Rockwell  was  another  of  those 
who  were  both  farmers  and  mechanics.  He  was  a  highly 
ingenious  man,  and  most  useful  in  the  community.  Many 
farming  tools  and  articles  of  furniture  might  still  be  gathered 
up  about  the  town  as  mementos  of  his  skill.  He  was  the  man 
thought  of  first  as  most  competent  and  willing  to  tackle  the 
job,  when  any  plain  work  in  wood  or  iron  was  needed.  He  was 
a  good  man  too,  of  genuine  piety,  and  never  lending  counten¬ 
ance  to  anything  evil.  His  son,  Samuel  N.  Rockwell,  now  lives 
at  Newington  Center.  At  the  old  homestead  resides  his 
daughter  Abbie,  who  is  the  wife  of  W.  B.  Dorman,  a  blacksmith. 

The  farm  next  south  of  the  Rockwell  place  was  at  an 
earlier  day  the  home  of  Elias  Deming.  He  left  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  My  recollections  of  them  must  be  left  to  my 
next  letter. 

'  Grinnell,  Iowa,  May  22,  i8gy. 


XVI.  - 

Elias  Deming,  who  died  in  1814,  left  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Enos  and 
William,  the  two  elder  sons.  William  resided  in  the  center  of 
the  town.  My  acquaintance  with  the  daughters,  Martha  and 
Lydia,  was  but  slight,  as  their  church  connection  was  with  the 
Baptists  at  Wethersfield,  but  I  heard  and  knew  enough  of  them 
to  warrant  me  in  classing  them  with  “the  salt  of  the  earth." 
One  of  them  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Francis,  sr.,  late  in  his 
life. 
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Jedediah  Deming,  the  youngest  son  of  Elias,  inherited, 
with  his  sisters,  the  family  estate,  which  lay  just  south  of  the 
Rockwell  farm,  in  South  Newington,  and  there  he  resided 
throughout  his  life.  When  I  made  his  acquaintance,  in  1834, 
he  was  a  man  44  years  of  age,  a  widower  with  three  children. 
As  I  was  then  boarding  in  the  family  of  William  Deming,  his 
brother,  I  saw  him  often  and  learned  to  know  him  well,  and 
greatly  did  I  admire  him  for  his  modest  manliness  and  great 
moral  worth.  He  had  married  in  1815,  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
General  Lusk,  of  whose  four  children  one  had  died  early;  the 
others,  Cornelia,  Jedediah,  Jr.,  and  Hepsibah,  were  at  home  with 
their  father.  The  first  two  were  about  entering  their  “teens;” 
the  last  was  younger.  In  May  of  this  same  year,  Mr.  Deming 
brought  to  his  home  a  second  wife  and  a  mother  for  his  children. 
She  was  Miss  Ann  Wells,  well  known  as  an  excellent  teacher  for 
many  years  at  the  Center  School. 

Upon  the  death  of  Deacon  Levi  Deming,  in  1847,  it 
seemed  eminently  fit  that  the  good  man's  mantle  should  fall 
upon  that  other  good  man,  kind,  genial,  active  in  good  works, 
respected  and  beloved  by  all,  his  kinsman,  Jedediah  Deming. 
He  held  and  honored  the  office  throughout  his  long  life.  On 
Deacon  Jedediah  Deming's  place  were  many  large  mulberry 
trees,  which  furnished  food  for  the  thousands  of  silkworms 
which  he  raised  annually.  He  sometimes  had  as  many  as 
60,000  of  these,  which,  in  favorable  seasons,  produced  from 
twenty  to  thrity-five  pounds  of  raw  silk.  It  was  the  only 
enterprise  of  its  kind  in  all  the  region,  and  visitors  came  from 
far  and  near  to  view  the  mighty  marvel,  the  spinning  of  the 
delicate,  shining  fibres  by  those  hideous,  crawling  creatures. 
Mr.  Deming  himself  sometimes  appeared  in  silk  attire,  for  he 
had  a  famous  suit  of  clothes  made  from  the  coarse  odds  and 
ends  of  the  silk,  which  had  been  worked  by  hand  into  woven 
cloth. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure,  in  the  year  1851,  to  entertain 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deming  at  my  own  home  in  Illinois,  for  a  brief 
but  delightful  visit.  I  took  it  as  an  especial  honor  that  they 
were  willing  to  go  for  some  distance  out  of  their  route  for  the 
purpose,  when  they  were  upon  the  long  and  somewhat  ven¬ 
turesome  journey  to  the  new  State  of  Iowa,  where  Mrs.  Dem- 
ing’s  two  sisters  were  living.  Mr.  Deming  died  in  1868,  and 
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hf  W!f?  S°°n  followed  him-  Both  went  to  receive  the  reward 

•  Win  wnn  ri§iueoUf  living'  The  elder  daughter  ™rried 
William  Wells.  They  lived  worthy  and  useful  lives,  and  when 

their  work  was  done,  passed  over  the  river.  Hepsibah  was 
married  in  1853  to  Charles  Stoddard,  and,  as  I  had  already 
married  into  another  branch  of  the  same  family,  we  now  claimed 
cousinly  relationship.  After  spending  a  few  years  in  Newington, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoddard  became  my  neighbors  in  Illinois,  where 
they  made  for  themselves  a  pleasant  home.  But  it  was  not 
many  years  before  death  separated  them,  and  the  widow  re¬ 
turned  alone  to  the  home  of  her  birth.  East  or  West  she  has 
always  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  her. 

Jedediah  Deming  the  second  was,  when  I  first  knew  him, 
a  manly  boy,  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  his  excellent  father,’ 
whom  he  closely  resembled  in  looks.  He  resembled  him  also 
in  the  ripe  manhood  of  his  maturer  years,  in  his  intelligence  and 
strong  principle.  Coming  into  possession  of  the  old  farm  at 
his  father  s  death,  he  has  lived  there  his  steady,  industrious 
thrifty  and  successful  life,  adding  to  the  acres  of  the  estate, 
blessed  with  a  happy  home,  and  growing  in  favor  with  God 
and  man.  Difficult  questions  in  church  and  society  matters 
have  been  submitted  to  his  judgment.  Long  ago  he  became 
one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church,  and  to  this  day  he  magnifies 
the  office  which  he  worthily  fills.  If  such  an  honor  were  ever 
hereditary,  we  might  say  that  he  came  to  the  dignity  by  in¬ 
heritance,  for  should  we  examine  the  records  of  the  church, 
beginning  with  the  year  1636,  when  Deacon  John  and  Honor 
Treat  Deming  dwelt  in  Wethersfield,  we  should  find  that  from 
that  day  to  this,  that  line  of  the  Deming  family  has  furnished 
an  almost  unfailing  supply  of  deacons  for  the  church  of  God. 

In  1846,  the  Deacon  Deming  of  w'hom  I  have  been  speak¬ 
ing  married  Nancy  A.,  daughter  of  Elisha  Whaples.Jr.,  and 
tw'o  daughters  were  given  them.  Their  happy  wedded  life 
came  to  an  end  in  1877 ,  when  the  wife  was  called  to  enter  upon 
the  joys  of  the  better  land.  Both  daughters  married.  Alice 
the  younger,  became,  in  the  year  of  her  mother’s  death,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Clark,  and  their  residence  has  been  for 
many  years  in  East  Haven,  where  I  learn  that  they  are  still 
much  beloved  by  their  church  and  people.  Ellen,  the  other 
daughter,  settled  in  Newington,  and  for  some  ten  years  now', 
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she  and  her  promising  son,  Jedediah  Deming,  have  resided  with 
her  father,  bringing  happiness  to  his  household  and  cheering 
his  declining  years.  Mr.  Deming  brought  a  second  wife  to  his 
home  a  few  years  ago.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Morris  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  a  part,  or  perhaps  all,  of 
their  married  life  had  been  spent.  When  I  learned  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Franklin  Griswold  of  Wethersfield,  I  felt 
that  we  were  already  acquainted,  but  it  was  not  until  some 
five  years  ago  that  I  first  met  the  charming  lady.  At  that 
time  I  enjoyed,  with  my  friend  Kirkham,  a  most  delightful 
call  at  the  old  Deming  homestead.  The  two  lovely  women 
there,  the  wife  and  the  daughter,  seemed  to  fill  the  house  brim- 
full  of  sunshine. 

Newington  people  well  know  the  retiring  dispostion  and 
the  native  modesty  of  their  present  Deacon  Jedediah  Deming, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  from  him  any  information  about 
himself.  I  asked  him,  the  other  day,  for  some  particulars  as 
to  his  history,  and  what  do  you  think  he  said?  Though  he 
sent  a  very  kind,  friendly  reply,  there  was  little,  indeed,  of  in¬ 
formation  about  himself  beyond  the  assurance  that  he  might 
make  confession  of  "many  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
which  would  not  look  well  in  print." 

So  it  is  from  quite  another  source  that  I  have  learned  of 
the  existence  of  a  certain  quaint  little  suit  of  old-fashioned 
clothes,  to  which  belongs  the  first  pair  of  trousers  ever  worn  by 
this  good  deacon  whose  head  now  bears  the  snows  of  more  than 
three-score  years  and  ten.  I  wish  that  he  would  celebrate  his 
next  natal  day  with  a  birthday  party,  and  that  I  might  be 
among  the  guests.  I  should  ask  permission  of  Mrs.  Deming 
or  daughter  Nellie,  to  bring  from  the  ancient  chest  in  the  attic 
the  tiny  jacket  and  trousers,  and  I  should  ask  my  big  friend 
to  stand  out  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  hold  up  beside  his 
full  six  feet  of  ripe  manhood  the  funny  little  suit  of  faded  and 
rust-stained  clothes,  measuring  but  thirty  inches  from  neck  to 
heel,  which  once  enwrapped  the  figure  of  the  embryo  deacon. 
There  we  would  make  him  tell  us  (for  no  boy  ever  forgets  the 
sensations  with  which  he  first  donned  his  "first  pants!  )  with 
what  pride  he  tossed  aside  the  ignoble  petticoats  and  slipped 
his  chubby  limbs  into  the  bifurcated  garment  and  strove  to 
make  those  brief  legs  assume  a  manly  air  and  stride  as  he 
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sallied  forth  to  display  his  masculine  attire  to  his  astonished 
grandfather.  I  don  t  believe  he  would  forget  to  mention  the 
kind  thoughtfulness  with  which  General  Lusk  crowned  the 
happy  day  by  slipping  a  silver  sixpence  into  that  depository  of 
trousers,  the  small  boy's  pocket.  Nor  would  he  fail  to  lament 
the  missing  glory  of  a  number  of  those  two  dozen  purple  glass 
buttons  which  originally  ornamented  the  costume.  If  such 
an  occurrence  ever  should  take  place,  “may  I  be  there  to  see” — 
and  hear! 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  May  28,  i8gy. 


XVII. 

The  nearest  neighbor  to  Jedediah  Deming  on  the  south  was 
Leonard  C.  Hubbard.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Solomon 
Churchill.  She  was  for  many  years  an  invalid,  with  little 
prospect  of  long  life.  Two  years  ago,  however,  she  died  at  the 
age  of  97,  having  survived  nearly  all  the  strong  and  vigorous 
who  entered  with  her  on  the  race  of  life,  and  having  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  her  husband  to  the  spirit  land  by  many  years.  Mr. 
Hubbard  came  to  Connecticut  from  the  Black  River  country 
in  New  York,  where  wild  game  greatly  abounded,  and  where  he 
had  become  a  mighty  hunter.  Wild  creatures  of  any  kind  were 
very  rare  in  the  more  civilized  region  to  which  he  came,  and 
Mr. Hubbard  was  led  to  direct  his  hunter’s  skill  towards  the 
large  flocks  of  pigeons  which  appeared  in  spring  and  autumn. 
These  he  caught  by  means  of  a  huge  net  set  beside  a  bed  pre¬ 
pared  and  strewn  with  grain,  to  which  flying  flocks  were  lured 
by  means  of  decoy  pigeons,  trained  for  the  purpose.  There 
was  a  good  market  for  the  birds,  and  the  enterprise  proved 
quite  a  prosperous  one.  Mr.  Hubbard's  children  are  now 
residents  of  Berlin  and  New  Britain. 

Near  by  was  a  large  farm,  on  the  turnpike,  owned  by 
Oliver  Richards.  Three  sons  and  a  daughter  composed  his 
family.  The  land  was  divided  between  the  sons,  and  to  their 
inheritance  they  added  very  considerably  by  purchase.  The 
owners  of  that  generation  are  now  all  gone,  but  two  of  the 
farms  remain  in  the  hands  of  descendants  of  Oliver  Richards. 

In  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  at  the  north  end  of 
West  street,  was  the  farm  and  home  of  one  whom  I  well  re- 
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member,  the  late  Erastus  Latimer.  He  had  been  a  school 
teacher  in  his  earlier  days,  in  Newington  and  adjoining  towns. 
When  he  taught  the  South  school  it  numbered  seventy  or  more. 
Mr.  Latimer  had  the  gift  of  making  himself  popular  with  both 
parents  and  pupils.  The  latter  he  controlled  by  gaining  their 
good  will,  he  was  friend  as  well  as  teacher,  entering  heartily 
into  the  sports  of  the  boys  out  of  school  hours.  When  he  took 
the  bat  the  ball  soared  higher  and  farther  than  the  largest 
boy  could  send  it.  But  there  was  no  play  allowed  in  the  school¬ 
room.  Mr.  Latimer  believed  in  Solomon’s  medicine  for 
naughtiness,  and  when  occasion  required  he  could  apply  the 
rod  with  a  vigor  and  skill  which  left  the  patient  with  no  longing 
for  a  second  dose.  By  his  death  the  community  lost  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  influential  member.  The  handsome  property 
which  he  had  accumulated  was  divided  among  Mr.  Latimer’s 
three  children.  Franklin  C.  Latimer  is  now  to  be  found  on 
the  old  place,  which  he  owns.  I  am  told  that  he  walks  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  honored  father,  “interested  in  the  welfare 
of  church  and  community,  and  contributing  liberally  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  interests.”  When  I  last  visited  Newington,  I  was 
driving  with  a  friend  about  the  once  familiar  streets,  and  he 
checked  the  horse  at  the  door  of  the  Latimer  home.  A  fine- 
looking  lady  with  brilliant  black  eyes  came  to  the  carriage.  I 
found  she  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Franklin  Latimer.  There  was 
a  familiar  look  in  her  face  which  interested  me,  but  which  I 
could  not  place  in  my  memory.  I  asked  her  if  Newington  had 
always  been  her  home.  Oh,  yes,  said  she,  “I  am  a  daughter 
of  William  Wells.  Then  I  knew  that  it  was  her  grandmother 
in  her  best  days,  good  Aunt  Katy  Wells,”  who  looked  at  me 
from  her  bright  eyes.  Mr.  Latimer’s  other  son,  Charles, 
resided  in  Princeton,  Ill.,  where  he  practiced  medicine.  I  used 
to  see  him  often  while  I  was  residing  in  a  neighboring  town. 
Eunice,  the  only  daughter,  became  the  wife  of  Deacon  H.  A. 
Whittlesey. 

The  father  of  Erastus  Latimer  occupied  the  place  next 
south.  His  daughter  and  her  husband,  Lester  Luce  of  Tol¬ 
land,  resided  with  him.  Old  Mr.  Latimer  was  known  as  an 
inveterate  joker,  and  many  stories  of  his  merry  tricks  and 
practical  jokes  are  still  circulated,  nearly  half  a  century  after 
his  death.  Mr.  Luce  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the  pro- 
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perty.  He  was  a  man  esteemed  for  his  good  judgment  and 
generous  disposition,  which  led  him  to  be  always  ready  to 
assist  in  enterprises  which  promised  to  benefit  the  community. 
He  was  also  a  good  farmer,  keeping  many  oxen,  cows,  and 
other  kinds  of  stock.  It  is  still  remembered  that  he  worked 
with  his  team  in  the  construction  of  the  first  railway  between 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  about  1843-4.  Mr.  Luce’s  son 
Joshua,  who  lived  in  the  old  place,  died  in  1884,  and  his  boy 
Charles  now  runs  the  farm.  Henry,  the  other  son,  built  a  new 
house  a  little  to  the  north  of  his  father’s  home.  He  received  a 
share  of  the  farm,  and  continued  in  the  business  of  farming 
throughout  his  life,  which  came  to  a  close  three  years  ago.  He 
married  Flora  Francis,  daughter  of  Erastus  and  Bertha  Stod¬ 
dard  Francis,  with  whom,  through  my  wife,  I  have  always 
claimed  cousinship. 

Selden  Deming  and  his  sister  Jerusha  owned  the  farm 
next  south  of  that  of  Joshua  Luce.  Their  father  was  a  brother 
of  Deacon  Levi  Deming.  Selden  Deming  was  an  energetic, 
busy  man.  The  management  of  his  own  property  was  not 
sufficient  for  his  activity,  and  he  found  time  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  teaming  for  others.  Then  he  cast  his  thrifty  eye  upon  those 
splendid  giant  oaks  and  other  monarchs  of  the  forest-primeval 
which  seventy  years  ago  abounded  about  Newington.  He 
bought  and  felled  a  large  quantity  of  the  timber  suitable  for 
ship  building,  which  he  delivered  at  Portland,  twelve  miles 
away,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  where  the  business  of  building 
ships  was  then  carried  on.  Probably  we  have  him  to  thank 
that  so  few  of  those  fine  trees  now  remain  to  delight  the  eye 
and  gladden  the  hearts  of  Newington  dwellers. 

Opposite,  was  the  place  belonging  to  Elizur  Deming,  who 
was  like  Thomas,  the  father  of  Selden,  a  brother  of  Deacon 
Levi  Deming.  Here  representatives  of  three  generations  were 
born  and  lived.  About  twenty  years  ago  the  last  of  three 
*Elizur  Demings  died,  and  the  property  has  gone  out  of  the 
family. 

Sylvester  Webster  lived  at  the  extreme  southwestern  corner 
of  the  town.  He  was  a  bachelor  of  the  typical  New  England 
type  untiring  in  industry,  thrifty  and  economical  in  habit,  and 
fond  of  money.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  saved  a  handsome 
*He  died  August  27,  1876,  aged  61. 


fortune.  As  money  accumulated,  he  was  accustomed  to  loan 
it  out  at  6  per  cent.,  declaring  that  he  wanted  "no  more  and 
no  less."  Though  somewhat  eccentric  and  a  little  "close," 
he  was  strictly  fair  and  honest  in  his  dealings,  and  commanded 
the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  property  descended  to 
John  Webster,  a  favorite  nephew.  I  found  him  at  the  old 
place  when  I  called  there  five  years  ago.  He  had  thoroughly 
repaired  the  house,  and  the  good  wife’s  womanly  touches  had 
made  it  delightfully  homelike.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  find  in  that  same  good  wife  and  mother  one  of  my  well¬ 
loved  pupils  of  1834-5.  She  was  then  a  most  interesting  young 
girl,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Francis,  Jr.  I  remembered  her 
well,  and  when  we  met,  after  a  separation  of  fifty-five  years, 
I  saw  that  her  hair  was  still  dark  as  of  old,  and  the  general 
appearance  was  still  that  of  Lydia  Francis.  Her  children 
had  grown  to  maturity,  and  nearly  all  had  flown  from  the 
home  nest.  While  I  searched  her  features  for  the  reminders  of 
long  ago,  she  closely  watched  mine,  striving  to  catch  expres¬ 
sions  which  would  remind  her  of  the  immature  young  teacher 
of  her  young  maidenhood,  and  as  we  chatted  and  laughed 
together  each  was  able  to  see  in  the  other  the  lineaments  of 
long-departed  youth.  How  happy  I  should  be  to  be  able 
to  accept  the  cordial  invitation  which  I  then  received  to  visit 
that  pleasant  family  once  more. 

The  present  Newington  meeting-house  was  built  in  1797. 
It  seems  that  the  people  were  not  wholly  agreed  as  to  its 
location.  A  small  number  were  so  disaffected  that  they  with¬ 
drew  from  the  Congregational  Society  and  determined  to 
build  a  church  for  themselves.  With  considerable  effort  they 
succeeded  in  erecting  the  body  of  the  edifice,  and  for  a  time 
Episcopal  church  services  were  held  there.  But  the  interest 
both  in  the  building  and  in  the  services  soon  passed  away.  The 
neglected  structure,  probably  poorly  constructed  and  with 
imperfect  materials,  after  a  time  fell  to  the  ground  as  the 
separate-church  movement  had  long  before  collapsed.  I  do 
not  know  that  any  memorial  of  the  enterprise  now  remains 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  street,  which  had  been  named  West 
street,  has  ever  since  been  quite  as  often  called  Church  street. 
Many  a  more  important  fact  of  history  is  thus  imperishably 
embalmed  in  a  name. 
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I  have  taken  much  satisfaction  in  these  fancied  rambles 
about  the  south  part  of  the  dear  old  town,  recalling  my  former 
knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  and  extending  that  knowledge 
through  the  kindness  of  others.  No  more  intelligent,  enter¬ 
prising  and  industrious  families  were  to  be  found  in  Newington. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  June  3,  1895. 

XVIII. 

The  spring  of  1834  found  me  at  the  home  of  Homer  Camp, 
who  had  employed  me  to  assist  him  in  supplying  his  barn  with 
the  new  sills  which  it  was  found  to  need.  I  look  back  upon 
that  time  as  of  great  value  to  me,  because  of  the  opportunity 
it  furnished  me  to  become  well  acquainted  with  a  man  whom 
I  have  ever  since  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  sterling  and 
admirable  qualities.  Mr.  Camp  had  been  a  merchant  in  New 
Preston,  Conn.,  but,  having  been  so  fortunate,  a  few  years 
before,  as  to  meet,  and,  after  a  time,  to  marry,  the  beautiful 
Delia  Whittlesey  of  Newington,  he  soon  after  removed  to  the 
early  home  of  his  wife,  and  settled  upon  the  Whittlesey  farm 
in  “Ten  Rod."  He  was  an  intelligent  and  genial  man,  and  a 
thorough  gentleman  in  every  respect.  As  we  worked  to¬ 
gether,  side  by  side,  fitting  the  new  timbers  to  their  places,  the 
accomplished  and  experienced  man  of  affairs  chatted  sociably 
and  pleasantly  with  the  raw,  undeveloped  lad,  upon  whose 
plastic  mind  he  made  impressions  never  to  be  affaced.  He 
showed  what  seems  to  me  still,  as  it  did  then,  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  an  especially  keen  insight  into 
characters  of  his  neighbors,  the  Newington  people,  whom  he 
had  known  for  only  a  few  years.  Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the 
charm  of  that  melodious  voice.  In  all  the  years  of  my  long 
pilgrimage,  I  have  scarcely  heard  another  like  it. 

One  of  the  tales  which  Mr.  Camp  related  to  me  during  those 
long  days  of  close  companionship,  dwells  in  my  memory  yet, 
and,  as  it  illustrates  the  man’s  characteristic  shrewdness  and 

good  judgment,  I  will  give  it  here. 

A  certain  colored  man,  known  to  the  neighborhood  in 
general  as  “Bill,”  but  whom  Mr.  Camp  always  spoke  of  re¬ 
spectfully  as  “William,”  worked  on  his  farm,  and  boarded 
there,  also;  but  went  to  his  own  home  and  family  at  night. 
I  remember  that  we  were  beating  the  mortises,  laboring  to  get 
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the  heavy  beams  in  place,  when  I  made  some  allusion  to  “Bill/* 
who  was  at  work  in  the  field.  “William  is  a  good  hand  to 
work,  said  Mr.  Camp,  but  a  little  experience  which  I  had 
with  him  last  year,  showed  me  that  his  fingers  were  a  little 
too  long.  I  managed,  however,  to  save  myself  from  loss,  and 
without  losing  the  man’s  services,  too.” 

It  seems  that  Mrs.  Camp  had  observed,  with  her  thrifty 
housekeeper’s  eye,  that  the  family  pork-barrel  was  getting  low 
more  rapidly  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  what  she  knew  to 
be  the  demands  of  her  own  family  upon  it.  Mentioning  the 
fact  to  her  husband,  she  roused  his  suspicions  respecting  the 
absolute  honesty  of  his  laborer,  “Bill.”  Requesting  his  wife 
to  say  nothing  on  the  subject  to  anyone  else,  Mr.  Camp  quietly 
kept  his  eye  on  the  outside  door  of  the  cellar.  Just  as  darkness 
was  coming  on,  the  colored  man,  who  had  finished  his  supper 
and  was  about  leaving  for  home,  was  seen  to  slip  slyly  into  the 
cellar  and  return  with  a  large  piece  of  salt  pork  in  his  hand. 
Mr.  Camp  was  not  the  man  to  rush  forth  and  seize  the  thief 
with  the  stolen  property  in  his  possession,  or  to  raise  a  great 
hue  and  cry  over  the  matter.  On  the  contrary  he  sat  calmly 
looking  from  his  window  while  “William”  gently  closed  the 
cellar  door  and  walked  deliberately  away  with  the  generous 
provision  for  his  rejoicing  family.  Then  Mr.  Camp  simply 
fastened  the  cellar  door,  and  bided  his  time.  In  due  time 
William’s  year  of  employment  came  to  an  end  and  the  day  of 
reckoning  arrived.  The  laborers  on  the  farm  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  receive  from  their  employer  certain  supplies,  such  as 
•flour,  vegetables  and  fuel,  which  were  charged  to  them  and 
their  value  deducted  from  the  wages  due  at  the  final  yearly 
settlement.  “Well,  William,"  said  Mr.  Camp,  “you  have  had 
so  many  bushels  of  potatoes,  so  much  flour,  so  many  cords  of 
wood.”  To  each  charge  mentioned,  William,  with  an  ob¬ 
sequious  ducking  of  the  woolly  head  responded,  “Yes,  sah, 
dat's  right  sah!”  "But  there  is  one  thing,  William,  that  we 
shall  have  to  guess  at  as  best  we  can.  The  pork,  you  know, 
that  you  have  taken  all  along  as  you  wanted  it,  without  weigh¬ 
ing,  about  how  much  should  you  think  there  was  in  all,  Wil¬ 
liam?”  William  stood  the  shock  like  a  veteran,  and  replied 
coolly,  “Well,  Mr.  Camp,  sah!  I  guess  I  took  about  seventy- 
five  pounds,  sah." 
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“Are  you  satisfied  then  to  call  it  seventy-five  pounds, 
William?” 

“Yes,  sah.  Dat’s  far,  sah.  It  was  mighty  good  pork, 
sah!” 

Now  I  have  never  been  able  to  acquire  the  calm,  judicial 
temper  and  the  serene  patience  which  I  have  always  admired  in 
Homer  Camp,  but  many  times  in  my  long  life,  when  I  have  been 
tempted  to  act  hastily,  I  have  been  restrained  by  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  this  little  incident. 

Mrs.  Camp  was  a  woman  as  richly  endowed  in  mind  as  in 
person.  In  her  presence  I  felt  at  first  somewhat  abashed,  but 
I  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  an  inmate  of  the  house  of 
General  Kellogg,  who  was  her  mother’s  brother,  and  the  same 
courtesy  and  kindness  which  I  had  received  there  I  received 
also  from  Mrs.  Camp.  Delia  Whittlesey  is  still  remembered 
in  Newington  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  bright  girls  who 
have  grown  up  there.  Her  father,  Asaph  Whittlesey,  married 
Laura  Kellogg  in  1805,  and  took  his  bride  to  a  home  in  Farming- 
ton.  There  their  four  children  were  born.  Lemuel,  the  only 
son,  was  drowned  in  1824,  in  the  Farmington  River,  and  Mr. 
Whittlesey  died  five  years  earlier.  The  afflicted  wife  and 
mother  returned  to  Newington  with  all  that  remained  of 
her  little  family,  two  daughters,  Delia  and  Hannah  L.  Still 
another  daughter,  Laura  K.,  had  been  taken  from  her  at 
the  age  of  9  years.  There  was  yet  joy  and  comfort  for  the 
mother  in  the  opening  charms  of  her  two  lovely  girls.  They 
were,  perhaps,  equally  talented  and  beautiful,  and  equally 
sought  after  in  social  circles,  not  in  Newington  only,  but  in 
neighboring  towns  as  well.  Hannah's  school  days  were  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close,  and  the  brightest  prospects  for  the  future  lay 
before  her.  She  had  a  remarkably  fine  physique,  perfect 
health  and  unusual  strength.  To  test  her  powers  she  one  day 
lifted  one  of  the  heaviest  girls  in  the  seminary  in  her  arms  and 
carried  her  across  the  room.  While  in  the  act  she  suddenly 
felt  what  she  called  “a  giving  ’way”  in  her  back.  All  that 
medical  skill  and  the  best  nursing  could  do  wras  done,  but  the 
injury  was  never  healed.  She  grew  gradually  worse,  and  all 
the  fair  promise  of  her  girlhood  was  clouded  by  the  gloom  of 
confirmed  invalidism.  There  are  sweet  and  fragrant  flowers 
which  attain  their  highest  perfection  only  in  the  shade,  and  so, 
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in  a  seclusion  darkened  by  weariness  and  pain,  the  choicest 
virtues  and  loveliest  graces  grew  and  flourished  in  the  chastened 
soul  of  Hannah  Whittlesey.  After  many  long  years  of  patient 
suffering  she  was  not,  for  God  took  her.  An  experience  such 
as  that  of  Hannah  \Y  hittlesey  should  stand  as  a  most  significant 
warning  to  those  who  are  tempted  to  try  unnecessarily  and 
unwisely  their  vigorous  young  strength  in  gymnasiums  or  on 
the  athletic  field. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  family  of  Homer  and 
Delia  Whittlesey  Camp.  Their  children  were  three,  Lemuel 
W.,  Laura  K.,  and  Caroline  A.  The  last  named  died  some 
years  ago.  Laura  became  the  honored  wife  of  Henry  Laurens 
Kellogg.  The  son  has  always  resided  on  the  home  farm,  but 
in  a  house  which  he  built  near  the  old  mansion,  which  is  still 
standing.  He  has  been  twice  married,  first  to  Eliza  Webster 
and  afterwards  to  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Unni  Robbins.  Of  his 
seven  daughters,  only  three  are  now  living.  The  eldest  of 
these,  Katharine  Whittlesey  Camp,  married  William,  the 
second  son  of  John  D.  Seymour,  and  resides  with  her  husband 
and  four  lively  sons  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Camp  home  was  the 
residence  of  Ralph  Wells,  his  wife  and  a  large  family  of  children. 

I  remember  the  parents  as  in  middle  life.  Absalom  Wells,  the 
father  of  Ralph,  lived  with  his  son.  Sad  to  relate,  the  aged 
father  survived  both  his  son  and  his  daughter-in-law.  Mrs. 
Wells  died  in  183/,  her  husoand  in  1838  and  the  following  vear, 
Absalom,  the  father,  followed  them.  George  and  Mary,  the 
eldest  of  the  orphaned  boys  and  girls  nobly  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  younger  children, 
whom  they  succeeded  in  bringing  up  to  a  respectable  maturity. 

I  have  followed  the  subsequent  history  of  George  only.  He 
came  to  Iowa  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  learn  that  through 
industry,  good  business  habits  and  especially  through  the 
fortunate  purchase  of  land  in  the  early  days  when  lands  were 
cheap,  he  now  finds  himself  the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest 
farms  in  the  State  and  ranking  among  our  wealthy  men.  His 
residence  is  in  Grundy  county. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  July  13,  1895. 
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XIX. 

I  have  allowed  fancy  to  lead  me  here  and  there  about 
Newington  streets,  and  now  my  steps  are  turned  towards 
“Cabbage  Hill.”  There  are  still  so  many  interesting  memories 
clustering  round  “Ten  Rod’’  that  I  must  return  thither  later 
on.  I  cast  a  hasty  glance  a  little  to  the  north  and  west,  re¬ 
membering  that  over  there  in  the  old  days  James  Churchill 
dwelt,  and  carried  on  the  principal  milling  business,  and  then 
I  come  to  the  corner  where  Deacon  Heman  A.  Whittlesey 
now  resides.  Here,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  was 
the  home  of  Captain  Martin*  and  Hannah  Kellogg.  It  was 
never  my  good  fortune  to  know  them,  for  both  died  at  the  old 
home  some  five  or  six  years  before  I  came  to  Newington,  but 
I  have  known  much  of  the  later  generations  of  that  excellent 
and  influential  family.  Captain  Kellogg  had  large  possessions 
in  land  and  other  wealth,  and  held  a  prominent  place  among  the 
leading  men  of  the  town.  His  six  daughters  and  one  son  were 
all  intelligent  and  well  educated — educated,  I  mean,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ideas  of  the  time  and  the  place,  which  required  an 
educated  man  or  woman  to  be  familiar  not  alone  with  the  book¬ 
learning  gained  in  school  and  academy  and  seminary,  but  also 
with  that  practical  lore  acquired  by  acutal  experimental 
knowledge  of  those  forces  of  the  universe  with  which  men  and 
women  had  to  do  in  living  a  useful  and  worthy  life  in  a  little 
Connecticut  village  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Cap¬ 
tain  Kellogg  gave  his  children  such  training  as  cultivated  mind 
and  heart  and  hand,  and  fitted  them  for  active  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  community.  In  matters  of  morality  and 
religion  their  influence  was  found  always  upon  the  right  side, 
and,  though  reared  in  affluence,  they  happily  escaped  the  bale¬ 
ful  influence  of  that  false  pride  which  places  mere  external 
circumstances  above  the  essential  qualities  which  make  for 
true  nobility  of  character.  Records  of  church  and  society  are 
found  to  make  frequent  mention  of  Captain  Kellogg,  testifying 
to  his  prominence  and  influence  in  public  affairs,  and  his 
children  and  grandchildren  after  him  have  been  no  less  im¬ 
portant  members  of  society.  A  mere  recital  of  the  names  of 
Newington  families  into  which  this  strain  of  Kellogg  blood  has 
passed  gives  evidence  of  this  to  one  at  all  familiar  with  New- 

*Note.  A  mistake,  it  was  this  Martins  father  who  was  the  Captain. 
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ington  history.  The  Atwoods,  Whittleseys,  Hales,  Beldens, 
Camps,  and  other  families,  all  trace  many  of  their  excellent 
qualities  back  to  their  common  ancestor.  Captain  Kellogg. 
The  captain's  only  son,  General  Martin  Kellog,  is  still  so  well 
remembered  and  so  highly  honored  in  his  native  town  that  I 
need  not  say  more  of  him  than  I  have  already  done.  One  of 
the  most  admirable  of  the  Newington  women  with  whom  I 
formed  acquaintance  was  Mrs.  Josiah  Atwood,  Captain  Kel¬ 
logg  s  daughter  Prudence.  Along  with  her  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  and  refinement,  her  gentleness  and  sweetness,  she  pos¬ 
sessed  a  promptness  and  decision  of  character  which  made  it 
only  natural  that,  when  a  fierce  conflagration  burst  out  in  the 
clothing  mills,  Prudence  Kellogg  should  be  the  first  to  dash 
a  brimming  pail  of  water  on  the  flames.  All  her  strong  and 
womanly  qualities  found  expression  in  the  training  of  that 
delightful  family  of  sons  and  daughters  whose  friendship  has 
been  one  of  the  permanent  joys  of  my  long  life.  Of  Mrs.  At¬ 
wood's  sister,  Electa,  who  became  Mrs.  Whittlesey,  and  of 
Laura,  who  married  into  a  family  of  the  same  name  and  became 
the  mother  of  Delia  and  Hannah  L.  Whittlesey,  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  spoken.  Hannah  Kellogg  married  Benjamin  Hart  and 
resided  in  Kensington.  Jemima  became  Mrs.  Nathan  Hale 
of  Glastonbury,  and  her  daughter  Mary  was  brought  back  to 
her  mother’s  early  home  as  the  bride  of  Mason  Belden.  Her 
grandchildren  still  reside  amid  the  old  scenes. 

Mary,  the  last  of  Captain  Kellogg’s  daughters,  I  never 
saw.  She  had  died,  unmarried,  two  years  before  I  came  to 
Newington;  but  I  have  a  very  distinct  impression  of  her  char¬ 
acter.  She  spent  her  life  at  the  home  where  she  was  born. 
I  know  she  must  have  been  gentle  and  lovely  and  beloved. 
The  very  tone  in  which  her  nephew,  Welles  Kellogg,  told  me 
one  night,  when  I  shared  his  room,  that  the  light,  luxurious 
quilt  which  covered  us  was  made  of  the  down  plucked  from 
many  geese  for  “Aunt  Mary’s’’  comfort  in  her  last  illness,  as¬ 
sured  me  of  that,  and  he  more  than  once  spoke  of  her  sweet, 
winning  manner,  and  her  good  influence  upon  his  life.  Even 
the  uncultivated  men  who  worked  on  the  farm  were  wont  to 
speak  not  only  with  great  respect,  but  with  a  great  tenderness, 
also,  of  the  gentle  influence  of  the  beautiful  and  loving  spirit. 
One  said  to  me  that  Miss  Mary  was  never  willing  that  evil 
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should  be  spoken  of  anyone  in  her  presence.  She  could  al¬ 
ways  find  good  in  everyone,  and  she  wished  others  to  see  it  also. 

When  I  first  knew  the  family  of  General  Kellogg,  Martin, 
the  eldest,  was  a  college  student,  and  Sarah,  the  youngest,  was 
a  little  girl.  Newington  people,  no  doubt,  are  familiar  with 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  general  s  seven  children,  but 
I  should  like  to  make  some  slight  record  of  it  here.  My  friend¬ 
ship  for  General  Kellogg  and  his  wife,  Mary  Welles  Kellogg, 
lasted  through  life.  After  I  left  New  England  to  make  a 
home  in  the  great  West,  I  received  many  kind  and  encourag¬ 
ing  letters  from  the  general,  and  it  gave  me  pride  and  pleasure 
to  feel  that  he  regarded  me,  in  a  sense,  as  one  of  his  own  boys. 
On  my  first  return  to  Newington,  after  four  years  of  pioneer 
life,  no  guest  of  distinction  and  fame  could  have  received  a 
warmer  welcome  or  more  honorable  treatment  than  did  I  at 
his  home,  and  when  he  and  his  wife  were  gathered  home,  in 
the  ripeness  of  many  beautiful  years,  none  mourned  more  sin¬ 
cerely  than  I. 

Martin  Kellogg,  Jr.,  passed  most  of  his  life  as  a  teacher  in 
North  Carolina,  and  there  his  interesting  family  grew  up 
around  him.  When  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  Robbins 
family  sought  a  mistress  for  his  home  and  a  bride  for  his 
heart,  he  found  both  in  a  daughter  of  Martin  Kellogg. 

Welles,  the  second  son,  inherited  the  ancestral  acres  and, 
through  industry  and  enterprise,  amassed  a  large  fortune.  Of 
Laurens  I  shall  speak  later.  Mary,  the  beautiful  Mary,  as  I 
remember  her,  having  married  Mr.  Camp,  went  to  reside  in 
Brooklyn.  She  passed  from  earth  many  years  ago.  Samuel 
became  a  large  and  successful  farmer  in  western  Iowa.  He, 
too,  has  passed  away,  but  he  left  behind  him  an  estimable  wife 
and  most  interesting  group  of  children.  His  brother  Charles 
chose  city  life,  and  after  a  worthy  business  career  in  New 
York  City  he,  too,  was  taken  hence.  Sarah,  the  widow  of 
Samuel  K.  Camp,  still  resides  in  Brooklyn. 

Just  north  of  General  Kellogg’s  residence  stood  an  older 
dwelling — built,  indeed,  in  colonial  days — which  also  belonged 
to  him.  It  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Horton,  a  quiet,  industrious 
man  and  a  skillful  shoemaker. 

Across  the  street,  at  what  was  known  as  the  Justus  Francis 
place,  dwelt  Justus  Francis’s  eldest  son  Hervey.  He  had 
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married  Abijail,  one  of  the  Kilbourn  girls,  and  when  I  knew  them 
they  were  past  middle  life,  without  children,  and  living  a  quiet, 
comfortable  life.  Time  has  wrought  many  changes  since  that 
day.  Long  ago  both  Hervey  Francis  and  his  wife  were  carried 
to  their  narrow  house  near  the  village  church.  Erastus 
Francis,  a  brother  of  Hervey,  occupied  his  home,  and  reared 
there  his  family.  Through  our  wives  we  claimed  cousinly 
relations. 

Erastus  Francis  and  his  wife  have  also  gone,  long  since, 
the  way  of  all  the  earth,  and  their  sons,  too,  have  followed 
them,  and  now  it  is  their  grandchildren  who  dwell  at  the  old 
place. 

Cyrus  Francis  lived  a  little  farther  to  the  north.  I  re¬ 
member  him  as  a  strong,  energetic  man  of  business,  always 
working  hard,  but  a  prosperous  and  successful  man.  When 
I  knew  him  he  had  been  twice  married,  the  second  wife  having 
been  a  Miss  Pratt,  a  most  excellent  woman.  There  were  four 
children.  Blinn,  the  only  child  of  the  first  wife,  may  now  be 
found  in  West  Hartford.  He  has  reared  a  large  family.  Two 
of  his  sons  have  achieved  distinction  as  civil  engineers.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  second  marriage  were  Pratt,  Nancy  and  Cyrus  W. 
The  last,  after  acquiring  a  thorough  education,  became  a 
minister,  but  has  spent  many  years  as  a  university  professor  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  I  learn  that  he  is  now  preaching  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Nancy  became  early  in  life  one  of  the  American 
Board  missionaries  to  Turkey,  and  there  she  died  a  few  years 
ago,  while  still  in  active  service.  Pratt  stayed  by  the  stuff 
at  the  family  home  and  proved  himself  a  successful  farmer. 
He  is  still  active  and  busy.  To  him  and  his  good  wife  were 
given  two  sons,  whom  they  brought  up  and  educated  with 
care.  One  graduated  from  Yale  College.  The  other,  now  the 
Hon.  Arlan  P.  Francis,  remained  with  his  father  on  the  farm. 
He  has  become  a  man  of  influence  with  his  neighbors,  and 
during  the  past  year  has  been  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  State 
Legislature.  Another  piece  of  good  fortune  came  to  him 
when  he  secured  as  his  bride,  a  few  years  ago,  the  daughter  of 
my  old  friend,  J.  Elbert  Atwood,  Miss  Kate  M.  Atwood.  I 
have  delightful  recollections  of  visits  to  their  happy  home, 
brightened  as  it  was  by  the  advent  of  a  beloved  little  daughter 
whom  they  call  Helen.  The  little  maid  has  a  peculiar  interest 
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for  me  because  I  have  known  her  ancestors  on  the  side  of 
both  father  and  mother  for  three  generations,  and  look  for  the 
survival,  in  this  latest  scion,  of  the  gifts  and  graces  and  virtues 
of  her  excellent  forbears. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  July  25,  i8gy. 


XX. 

Before  going  farther  north  in  my  rambles,  I  must  take  a 
stroll  down  Back  Lane.  Why  such  a  narrow  way  should  have 
been  laid  out  in  what  was  once  so  important  a  part  of  the  town, 
while  the  next  street  on  the  west  running  south  was  ten  rods 
wide,  I  am  unable  to  say.  But  I  know  that  at  an  early  day 
certain  leading  families  lived,  on  that  retired  and  quiet  street, 
Back  Lane.  Perhaps  it  was  more  aristocratic  to  dwell  apart 
somewhat  from  one’s  friends  and  fellow  townsmen.  Here 
stood  the  old  Whittlesey  mansion,  a  little  south  of  the  Gaylord 
place,  and  here  the  family  resided  previous  to  locating  per¬ 
manently  on  Ten  Rod  street.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
name  still  clings  to  the  spot,  for  the  place  now  owned  by  Roger 
Welles,  Esq.,  is  still  called  the  "Whittlesey  Pasture."  What 
is  known  as  the  Gaylord  house,  was  also  the  Latimer  home¬ 
stead,  and  a  little  to  the  north,  in  a  house  which  has  been  torn 
down,  Elias  Andrews  resided.  During  my  residence  in  New¬ 
ington,  Edwin  Gaylord  lived  with  his  intelligent  family  on 
Back  Lane.  I  recall  that  Mrs.  Gaylord  was  a  sister  of  Colonel 
Joseph  Camp  and  that  the  Gaylord  children  attended  the 
Center  school.  The  most  popular  man  in  all  Newington,  in 
the  winter,  was  to  be  found  here  also.  That  was  Captain 
Dow,  beloved  and  admired  by  all  the  boys,  (and  girls  too,  I 
believe),  because  of  the  "dandy"  sleds  which  he  made  for 
them. 

About  the  time  of  my  entrance  upon  Newington  scenes,  a 
big  boy  of  20,  another  boy,  younger  and  smaller,  but  who  had, 
like  myself,  to  "paddle  his  own  canoe,"  came  there  also.  I 
knew  him  as  a  boy  of  12  or  14,  living  in  the  family  of  Cyrus 
Francis  and  working  on  his  farm.  An  orphan  child,  apparently 
without  friends,  he  had  come,  I  knew  not  whence,  had  made 
his  own  bargain  with  Mr.  Francis,  binding  himself  to  work 
under  his  direction  until  he  should  attain  his  majority,  and  had 
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settled  down  to  steady  business  with  a  determination  and  a 
courage  which  boded  well  for  his  future.  Not  that  Henry  D. 
Smith  was  one  of  those  dull  boys  whose  lives  are  ’  all  work 
and  no  play,  he  was  full  of  life  and  spirits,  active  in  the  sports 
of  his  age  and  time  and  even  a  bit  mischievous  withal.  Leav¬ 
ing  Connecticut  for  the  West,  a  few  years  later,  I  lost  sight  of 
Henry,  and  it  was  only  within  recent  years  that  I  have  learned, 
largely  from  others,  but  partly  through  an  interesting  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  Hon.  Henry  D.  Smith  himself,  some  parti¬ 
culars  respecting  his  after  career.  While  carrying -out  his 
contract  with  Mr.  Francis,  working  daily  in  the  busy  round  of 
farm  labor,  he  had  still,  with  marvelous  energy  and  persever¬ 
ance,  found  means  to  fit  himself  for  college,  and  entered  Yale 
when  he  became  his  own  master  at  the  age  of  21.  Four  years 
later  he  left  college  halls,  having  graduated  with  honor,  a  self- 
reliant,  determined  young  man  of  strong  principle  and  earnest 
character.  Something  of  his  success  in  making  himself  the 
man  he  has  become  he  owes,  I  am  sure,  to  the  excellent  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  family  in  which  he  passed  so  many  of  his  early 
years,  and  to  the  high  tone  of  the  community  around  him. 
How  much,  neither  he  nor  I  may  ever  know.  Having  left 
college,  Mr.  Smith  turned  his  energies  into  business  channels, 
and  before  long  became  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  car¬ 
riage  and  harness  hardware,  in  which  occupation  he  has  been 
eminently  successful.  Today  he  is  president  of  the  company 
manufacturing  such  goods  in  Plantsville,  Conn.,  an  extensive 
organization  whose  wares  are  now  sold  in  all  civilized  countries. 

I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Smith  is  a  man  whose 
staunch  principles  have  stood  the  strain  of  the  varied  experi¬ 
ences  of  these  sixty  years,  and  that  he  is  highly  respected  by 
all  who  know  him.  As  he  has  acquired  wealth,  the  amiable 
traits  of  benevolence  and  generosity  have  become  prominent, 
and  several  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  count 
him  among  their  directors.  He  has  even  been  a  candidate  for 
the  Governorship  of  his  State,  and  had  the  distinction  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  largest  vote  for  Governor  ever  given  to  a  Prohi¬ 
bition  candidate.  May  not  many  a  poor  orphan  boy  take 
heart  and  hope  from  the  record  of  such  a  life? 

In  the  autumn  of  1834,  I  found  myself  with  Edwin  Welles, 
of  Newington,  a  student  at  the  new  academy  just  opened  in 
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East  Windsor.  It  was  an  interesting  time  in  the  history  of 
New  England  thought,  a  new  theological  seminary  having 
been  opened  at  East  Windsor,  with  the  Rev,  Dr.  Tyler  at  its 
head,  in  connection  with  which  the  academy  was  founded. 
The  theological  bias  of  the  friends  and  founders  of  these 
institutions  brought  to  the  academy  a  large  number  of  boys 
from  the  staid,  conservative  families,  who  clung  to  the  theology 
of  the  old  school.  Dr.  Tyler  took  a  great  interest  in  the  young 
men  assembled  in  the  academy.  It  was  a  good  school.  Every¬ 
thing  was  favorable  for  study.  I  had  come  to  fit  myself  for 
teaching,  and  I  think  I  made  as  good  progress  as  was  possible 
for  me.  A  school  for  the  winter  in  Kensington  had  been 
partly  promised  me  by  Eli  Moore,  Esq.,  of  that  town.  About 
the  middle  of  the  term  I  started  on  foot  for  Kensington,  to  see 
about  my  school.  Passing  through  Newington,  I  stopped  for 
a  call  at  Mr.  Josiah  Atwood  s  where  I  was  kindly  invited  to 
spend  the  night.  As  we  chatted  round  the  cheery  autumn  fire 
in  the  evening  I  confided  to  my  friendly  hosts  the  purpose 
of  my  visit  to  Kensington — my  hope  to  secure  a  school  for  the 
winter.  Mrs.  Atwood  turned  at  once  to  her  husband,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  school  committee  for  Newington,  and 
said;  Mr.  Atwood,  had  you  not  better  engage  Mr.  Little  to 
teach  our  school?  I  think  the  large  boys  would  hardly  be  able 
to  run  over  him  as  they  have  over  Mr.  T.,  the  last  two  winters.” 
And  she  glanced  with  a  smile  over  my  big,  strong  figure.  I 
shall  never  forget  just  how  Mr.  Atwood  turned  to  me  in  his 
kind,  pleasant  way  and  said  “Would  you  like  to  teach  the 
North  School.  Nor  can  I  forget  my  own  surprise  and  pleasure. 

I  assured  Mr.  Arwood  that  nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  remain  among  my  good  friends  in  Newington. 
We  sat  for  some  time  over  the  fire  discussing  the  matter,  and 
Mr.  Atwood  spoke  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  school 
by  the  former  teacher  from  the  insubordination  of  two  large 
unruly  boys.  Meantime  the  seven  children  of  my  hosts  who 
formed  part  of  the  group  round  the  fire-place  turned  their 
bright  eyes  upon  me  with  a  gleam  of  fresh  interest,  for  they 
were  pupils  of  the  North  School,  and  I  doubt  not  that  I  was 
there  weighed  and  judged  with  that  keen  and  merciless  criticism 
of  childhood  for  a  teacher,  in  fact  or  in  prospect.  It  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  vision  which  rises  before  me  now  of  that  circle  of  happy 
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children  listening  in  the  quiet,  modest,  unobtrusive  New 
England  way  to  the  conversation  of  their  elders.  Charles,  the 
eldest  was,  I  think,  about  14,  with  but  one  month  more  to  sit 
as  a  school-boy  upon  the  benches  at  the  little  North  School, 
for  when  the  Academy  opened  he  was  to  go  there  to  begin  his 
preparation  for  college.  Next  to  him  came  Elbert,  then,  de¬ 
scending  by  regular  gradations,  Thomas,  John,  Harriet, 
Mary  and  Julia,  the  last  too  young  to  be  counted  among  the 
school  children. 

Morning  came,  and,  having  asked,  me  to  delay  my  de¬ 
parture,  the  good  committeeman  set  out  to  consult  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  with  reference  to  my  candi¬ 
dacy.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  returned  with  a  report 
favorable  to  my  hopes,  and  I  have  always  believed  that  among 
the  desirable  qualifications  set  forth  on  my  behalf,  not  the 
least  was  the  possession  of  a  powerful  frame  and  tough,  well- 
trained  muscles.  I  was  to  "board  round,"  and  received  in 
addition  the  sum  of  $13  a  month.  It  was  a  good  offer,  all 
things  considered,  and  I  was  well  satisfied  to  accept  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  gratify  a  long-cherished  ambition  to  become  a 
teacher.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  went  before  the 
examining  committee  and  secured  my  certificate,  and  on  the 
following  morning  returned  to  East  Windsor  to  finish  my  term 
of  study  in  the  academy  there.  It  was  a  happy  walk.  Life 
was  bright  before  me,  and  I  was  determined  that  my  first 
venture  in  school  teaching  should  be  a  success.  As  I  was 
taking  my  last  glimpse  of  Newington,  under  the  mountain  on 
the  Hartford  road,  all  my  experiences  in  that  lovely  village 
since  I  first  beheld  it,  less  than  two  years  before,  were  spread 
out  before  me  like  a  panorama.  Then  I  was  a  stranger  to  all, 
seeking  employment  as  a  common  laborer.  Now  friends 
seemed  to  meet  me  at  every  turn,  and  kind  and  encouraging 
words  from  the  worthiest  of  Newington  citizens  were  a  constant 
stimulus  to  me  to  do  my  best,  to  make  the  most  of  myself. 
But  as  yet  I  little  knew  the  great  blessing  still  in  store  for  me — 
hidden  among  the  clustering  trees  of  the  little  town  already 
becoming  very  dear  to  me. 


Grinnell,  Iowa,  August  j,  i8qf. 


XXI. 

It  was  about  a  month  before  Thanksgiving  Day,  in  that 
autumn  of  1834,  that  my  winter’s  school  opened  at  the  North 
school-house,  with  about  forty  pupils.  Several  of  the  older 
ones  were  to  attend  for  a  few  weeks  only,  that  is,  until  the 
opening  of  the  Academy.  Among  them  were  John  D.  Seymour, 
Rufus  Stoddard,  Rollin  K.  Stoddard,  Charles  Stoddard  and 
Charles  K.  Atwood. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  to  whom  “the  former  days  were 
better  than  these"  in  all  respects.  I  delight  in  dwelling  upon 
the  astonishing  progress  which  the  world  has  made  during  the 
period  covered  by  my  own  memory.  But  in  some  few  par¬ 
ticulars  I  am  confident  that  those  former  times  were  better. 
The  children  of  the  well-to-do  religious  families,  were,  as  a 
rule,  better  trained  than  those  of  similar  families  to-day. 
Those  Newington  children  had  nothing  of  the  self-conscious 
pertness,  the  intolerable  “smartness"  of  the  typical  “Young 
America”  of  the  present,  who  believes  that  the  earth  and  all 
the  solar  system  were  made  for  his  personal  gratification  and 
all  created  beings  were  designed  to  dance  attendance  upon  his 
whims.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  modest,  retiring,  even 
diffident  to  a  degree  with  a  respectful  treatment  of  their  elders 
far  too  rare  in  these  days.  They  brought  with  them  the  spirit 
which  ruled  in  the  happy  homes  from  which  they  came,  where 
quietness,  dignity  and  refinement  reigned.  In  spite  of  my 
admiration  for  our  great  national  system  of  graded  schools, 
I  have  always  maintained  that  the  old  New  England  dis¬ 
trict  school  gave  better  training,  and,  so  far  as  it  went,  a  better 
education  to  the  individual  pupil.  The  machinery  which 
absorbs  so  large  a  part  of  the  energy  of  teacher  and  pupil  in 
the  present  day  was  wholly  wanting.  There  was  no  regular 
classification;  bright  children  were  not  kept  back  to  the  slow 
pace  of  the  dull,  and  the  one  whose  mind  worked  slowly  was 
not  worried  and  grieved,  and  discouraged  by  being  continually 
“put  back”  to  begin  over  again  with  younger  scholars  the 
lessons  which  a  little  careful,  patient,  personal  attention  from 
the  teacher,  could  make  simple  and  clear.  In  my  school,  as 
in  others  of  that  time,  every  pupil  worked  away  at  his  Daboll  s 
Practical  Arithmetic  as  fast  as  he  could,  without  reference  to 
anybody  else,  each  striving  to  finish  the  book  in  advance  of 
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the  rest,  all  committing  every  rule  to  memory  and  working 
every  example,  while  the  teacher  examined  all  the  work,  and 
advised,  encouraged,  and  stimulated  with  praise,  or  blame, 
as  the  case  required. 

In  Colburn  s  Mental  Arithmetic  (that  excellent  work, 
which  I  believe  has  never  been  surpassed),  I  had  two  fine 
classes,  and  there  were  classes,  too,  in  geography,  grammar 
and  history.  Reading  and  spelling  were  also  among  our  daily 
exercises,  and  the  teacher  must  not  only  be  qualified  to  in¬ 
struct  his  pupils  in  writing,  but  also  to  keep  the  twenty  or 
thirty  goose-quill  pens  in  repair  by  means  of  his  sharp  pen¬ 
knife.  Little  tots  of  4  and  5  years  old  came  to  learn  their  A, 
B,  C  s,  and  I  must  turn  from  explaining  the  hard  questions  in 
Daboll  s  to  call  to  my  knee  the  timid  little  girl  in  her  first 
schooldays,  and  try  to  induce  her  faltering  tongue  to  spell 
b-a  ba,  and  lead  her  gently  after  many  trials  to  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  spelling  all  alone  that  interesting  word,  b-a-k-e-r, 
baker. 

I  “boarded  round”  with  my  pupils,  and  an  excellent  plan 
it  was,  much  as  we  make  fun  of  the  ancient  custom  in  these 
modern  days.  The  thorough  acquaintance  thus  brought  about 
between  teacher  and  pupil  and  parent  was  of  the  very  greatest 
value.  It  led  to  friendly  relations  between  them;  it  gave  the 
teacher  an  insight  into  the  character  of  his  scholars,  which  is 
impossible  without  some  knowledge  of  their  environment,  and 
in  many  ways  promoted  his  usefulness  and  efficiency.  I  re¬ 
member  that  the  size  of  my  school  and  the  length  of  the  term 
gave  me,  by  simple  division,  the  privilege  of  boarding  three 
days  and  a  half  with  each  child  in  the  school.  We  had  only  a 
half  holiday  on  Saturday,  and  the  forenoon  of  that  day  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Assembly’s  Catechism,  which 
every  New  England  child  was  expected  to  thoroughly  master 
and  carry  forever  in  his  memory.  I  was  greatly  pleased  with 
my  little  school  and  very  happy  in  my  work. 

Passing  on  now  to  mention  others  of  the  families  residing 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  I  recall  the  old  colonial 
dwelling  of  Erastus  Francis  at  the  corner  of  the  cross-road 
north  of  the  home  of  Cyrus  Francis.  The  house  was  already 
old  at  that  time,  and  it  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  it  was 
then  a  pleasant,  homelike  place,  and  sheltered  in  comfort  the 
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little  family  of  Erastus  and  Bertha  Stoddard  Francis.  I 
.boarded  with  them  the  length  of  time  allotted  to  one  pupil, 
and  there  as  elsewhere  enjoyed  the  good  living  and  kind  at¬ 
tentions  which  were  the  country  teacher's  lot.  The  tenderest 
of  the  chickens,  the  choicest  bits  of  pork  and  beef,  the  richest 
of  mince  and  pumpkin  pies  were  brought  out  for  him.  He 
lived  upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  the  very  best  bedroom  was 
none  too  good  for  his  repose. 

In  the  next  house  north  lived  Lester  and  Catherine  Hunn 
with  their  one  daughter.  Their  older  children  had  already 
gone  out  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world.  One  of  the 
sons  I  saw  about  the  year  1848  in  Buffalo,  where  he  had  a 
small  store.  The  next  house,  still  to  the  north,  was  the  home 
of  Captain  Daniel  Willard.  He  was  the  third  to  bear  and 
honor — each  in  his  generation — the  name  of  Daniel  Willard, 
and  I  am  told  that  the  worthy  name  has  been  steadily  handed 
down  in  that  branch  of  the  family  until  the  seventh  Daniel 
has  but  just  taken  to  himself  a  wife.  He,  however,  dwells 
far  from  the  home  of  his  ancestors  in  another  State.  The 
Captain  Willard  of  sixty  years  ago  and  his  good  wife  were 
somewhat  past  middle  age,  but  still  active  and  prominent  in 
church  and  society.  Their  four  children  then  all  at  home. 
Rhoda,  Daniel  H.  and  Elizabeth  had  finished  their  school  days. 
William  F.  was  my  schoolmate  in  the  Academy,  and  for  him  I 
formed  a  strong  attachment. '  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  a  bright, 
genial  youth,  full  of  life  and  spirit.  Through  my  association 
with  him  and  with  his  brother  Daniel,  whom  I  was  accustomed 
to  meet  in  the  Bible  class,  I  became  familiar  with  the  family, 
and  greatly  enjoyed  their  society.  Captain  Willard  was  a 
most  intelligent  and  interesting  man.  A  farmer  all  his  life, 
he  was  also  a  teacher,  and  had  presided  over  the  Newington 
North  School  nearly  every  winter  for  the  twenty  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  1830.  The  boys  and  girls  who  had  grown  up  under 
his  tuition  were  certainly  a  credit  to  him.  He  had  antiquarian 
tastes  also,  and  took  great  delight  in  the  study  of  the  early 
history  of  his  native  town.  No  man,  it  is  said,  has  done  more 
to  throw  light  upon  obscure  periods  of  that  history,  while  there 
is  much  of  unpublished  matter  resulting  from  his  researches 
yet  to  be  given  to  the  public.  Captain  Willard  was  the 
efficient  superintendent  of  the  Newington  Sabbath-school,  and 
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a  ready  and  interesting  speaker.  Through  his  mother,  Rhoda 
Wells,  he  was  descended  from  the  famous  Sir  Robert  Wells,* 
of  whose  family  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later. 

Soon  after  I  left  Newington  for  the  West,  Daniel  H. 
Willard  bought  the  Lester  Hunn  place  which  he  fitted  up  as  a 
pleasant  home  for  his  bride,  Maria  Deming,  whom  I  have 
previously  mentioned.  Among  the  pleasures  of  my  frequent 
visits  after  Newington  was  no  longer  my  home,  were  the  calls 
which  I  was  wont  to  make  upon  this  well-mated  couple.  One 
after  another  four  bright  boys  came  to  add  to  their  joys.  The 
elder  Captain  Willard  lost  his  wife  soon  after  I  left  Newington, 
and,  with  his  daughters,  he  removed  to  Hartford.  William  F. 
Willard  made  no  mistake  when  he  chose  for  his  wife  my  early 
friend,  Frances,  the  youngest  daughter  of  “Aunt  Katy" 
Wells.  Their  home  was  in  Hartford  also,  and  there  the  beau¬ 
tiful  widow  still  resides  with  her  dutiful  son,  William  A.  Wil¬ 
lard.  His  aunt  Elizabeth  is  also  an  inmate  of  his  home. 

In  the  year  1857,  I  was  attending  the  State  Fair  at  Peoria, 
Ill.,  and  came  unexpectedly  upon  my  old  friend,  Daniel  H. 
Willard.  He  was  making  a  tour  through  the  West,  visiting 
the  State  fairs  in  several  States.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  him  at  my  own  home  before  his  return  to  New  England, 
and  remember  that  he  said:  “I  wish  General  Kellogg  could 
visit  you  here.” 

Mr.  Willard  and  his  wife  led  a  busy,  industrious  life  upon 
their  highly-cultivated  farm  at  Newington,  but  they  had  time 
also  to  enjoy  what  life  could  give  to  persons  of  their  fine  social 
gifts  and  ample  means.  I  have  been  told  that  these  were  used 
for  the  pleasure  of  their  neighbors  as  well  as  for  their  own,  for 
they  shared  with  others  the  delights  of  their  afternoon  carriage 
drives  and  their  entertaining  conversation.  Their  four  sons 
were  in  the  vigor  of  early  manhood  when  the  first  gun  was 
fired  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls  were 
upon  us.  The  fervor  of  youthful  patriotism  could  not  be 
restrained,  had  the  parents  wished,  and  all  four  sons  were 
given  to  the  Union  cause.  One,  Eugene,  was  borne  to  a  soldier’s 
honored  grave.  “He  died  that  the  nation  might  live.”  The 
brave  and  noble  mother  went  alone  and  brought  her  youngest 
son  home  from  Petersburg  on  a  stretcher. 

*An  error,  as  later  investigations  in  England  show. 
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My  last  meeting  with  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Willard  was  in  the 
winter  of  1867,  when,  with  my  wife,  I  visited  him.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willard  took  us  in  their  own  conveyance  to  Hartford,  and 
then  for  a  visit  to  the  State  Prison  at  Wethersfield,  of  which 
Mr.  Willard  was  a  director.  A  former  prisoner  was  giving  a 
feast  to  the  prisoners  on  that  day,  and  distinguished  speakers 
from  various  parts  of  the  State  were  present.  The  festivities 
interested  us  so  long  that  we  did  not  reach  home  until  10 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  but  we  found  a  hot  oyster  supper  spread 
for  us,  and  the  warm,  elegantly-furnished  guest  chamber  ready 
for  our  reception.  Fire  devoured  the  beautiful  home  not  long 
after,  and  ere  long  the  father  and  sons  were  cut  down,  only  one 
now  remaining.  He  has  become  eminent  among  the  most 
eminent  of  the  medical  profession  in  one  of  our  largest  cities, 
and  f  rom  his  home,  tenderly  watched  over  and  cared  for,  his 
beloved  mother  entered  into  rest.  She  sleeps  in  an  honored 
grave,  but  her  influence  yet  lives,  and  her  work  will  last 
through  many  generations.  Soon  after  her  death,  in  1888,  the 
"Sarah  Maria  Deming  Willard  bed  for  crippled  children"  in 
the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  endowed. 
From  this  nucleus  has  been  built  up  an  orthopaedic  depart¬ 
ment  with  beds  becoming  constantly  more  numerous,  and 
already  hundreds  of  children,  poor  and  helpless,  have  been 
rendered  capable  of  self-support,  with  all  its  attendant  com¬ 
forts  and  happiness.  The  work  still  enlarges,  and,  as  a  result, 
there  is  now  nearly  completed  a  hospital  which  will  each  year 
extend  its  blessings — her  blessings — to  hundreds. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  August,  i8gs. 


XXII. 

In  my  last  published  letter  under  the  above  title  I  gave 
some  reminiscences  of  Captain  Daniel  Willard  and  his 
family,  and  in  again  taking  up  my  pen  I  naturally  recall  that 
near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Willard,  a  little  to  the  north  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  lived,  in  1835,  the  family  of 
Orrin  Chapman.  Besides  the  parents  there  was  then  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Sarah  Anne,  and  a  son,  Robert.  The  former  was  in  the 
attractive  period  of  opening  womanhood.  She  married  \\  il- 
liam  W.  Roberts,  and,  for  the  few  years  of  life  which  remained  to 
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her,  resided  in  Hartford.  Robert,  the  son,  a  lad  of  some  16 
years,  was  one  of  the  pupils  in  my  school,  and  I  have  pleasant 
recollections  of  having  boarded  for  a  few  days  with  the  family. 
Mr.  Chapman  was  one  of  the  thrifty  traveling  traders  who  in 
those  days  spread  the  name  of  the  wooden  nutmeg  State  far 
and  wide.  Not  that  he  sold  wooden  nutmegs,  Heaven  forbid! 
He  was  too  honest  a  man  for  that.  But  various  Yankee 
products  of  genuine  and  worthy  character  were  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  his  peddler’s  cart.  Great  was  the  fame  which 
Connecticut  clocks  were  then  beginning  to  win  throughout  the 
South  and  West,  and  fat  were  the  profits  which  swelled  the 
peddlers  pockets.  Mr.  Chapman  spent  much  of  the  year  in 
traveling  through  the  South  selling  clocks  and  other  wares. 

The  dwelling  next  north  was  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hiram  Stoddard  and  their  children.  The  parents  were  scarce¬ 
ly  yet  in  middle  life,  and  there  was  a  lively  group  of  young 
children.  I  remember  one  bright  little  boy  from  the  number, 
Heman  F.  who  was  enrolled  among  my  scholars,  but  who 
sickened  and  died  in  the  early  winter.*  The  funeral  exercises 
were  conducted  at  the  home  by  good  Father  Brace.  The  school 
attended  in  a  body,  and  their  teacher  recalls  with  some  satis¬ 
faction,  even  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  three  score  years,  that 
the  children  were  commended  by  the  pastor  for  their  orderly 
conduct.  Mr.  Stoddard  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  I  remember 
an  interesting  talk  which  I  bad  with  him  shortly  before  the  rail¬ 
way  accident  which  caused  his  death.  So  far  as  I  have  learned, 
his  children  grew  up  with  a  reputation  among  their  neighbors 
for  intelligence  and  enterprise.  John  G.  has  now  a  pleasant 
home  on  or  near  the  old  school-house  lot.  It  is  tastefully  sur¬ 
rounded  with  fruit  and  shade  trees,  and  not  far  off  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  his  son.  Another  son  of  Hiram  Stoddard  was  lured  from 
the  comforts  of  his  quiet  Newington  home,  to  the  east  of  his 

father  and  brother ,  by  the  overpowering  attractions  of  the  great 
West. 

Supposing  ourselves  to  be  still  walking  northward  along 
the  country  road,  we  come  now  to  the  house  where  dwelt  Colo¬ 
nel  Joseph  Camp  and  his  family.  The  colonel  had  had  in  his 
younger  days  an  honorable  military  career,  but  that  was 
now  past,  and  the  warrior  had  settled  down  to  a  quiet  and  happy 
*He  died  December  it,  1834,  aged  5  years. 
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domestic  life.  Like  many  a  Newington  bachelor  whom  I 
can  recall,  he  had  postponed  those  serene  experiences  until 
youth  and  its  tumultuous  joys  had  long  departed.  I  boarded 
in  the  family  when  the  colonel  must  have  been  some  50  years 
of  age,  and  he  had  only  a  year  or  two  before  brought  home 
Miss  Lydia  Francis  as  his  bride.  I  have  already  mentioned 
Colonel  Camp  as  the  leader  of  the  singing  in  the  Sabbath 
services.  He  was  an  excellent  citizen,  and  showed  in  many 
ways  his  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  town.  At  the 
time  of  my  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  family  there  was 
a  little  Joseph,  too  small  for  school.  He  has  “stayed  by  the 
stuff,”  and  in  the  same  house  where  I  saw  him  in  1834-5  he 
dwells  to-day  with  his  charming  wife  and  family.  There  was 
also  a  niece  of  the  colonel,  Miss  Marietta  Wells,  a  young  lady 
of  about  20,  who  was  counted  among  the  best  Newington  girls. 
Some  four  years  later  she  married  the  Rev.  Reuben  Gaylord, 
a  pioneer  Christian  missionary  in  the  Territory  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gaylord  labored  faithfully  together  for  more  than 
twelve  years  laying  foundations  for  the  Christian  civilization 
of  the  grand  State  of  Iowa;  then  the  divine  call  led  them  far¬ 
ther  West  into  Nebraska  Territory,  while  in  similar  labors  Mr. 
Gaylord  spent  the  remainder  of  his  useful  life.  He  organized 
the  first  Congregational  church  in  Nebraska,  and,  making 
Omaha  his  headquarters,  he  labored  with  single-hearted  de¬ 
votion  to  the  great  object  for  which  he  lived  until  death  came, 
a  few  years  ago.  The  wife  still  lives  at  Omaha,  where  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  meet  her  two  years  ago.  She  has  fitly  crowned 
her  long  and  active  life  by  preparing  and  publishing  in  these 
recent  years  of  widowhood  and  retirement  an  interesting  and 
valuable  life  of  her  husband,  in  which  the  varied  experiences 
of  a  pioneer  home  missionary  family  are  vividly  set  forth. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  two  maiden  sisters  of 
Colonel  Camp,  who  also  passed  their  lives  under  his  hospitable 
roof.  Misses  Anna  and  Alma  Camp  were  women  admirable 
in  character  and  useful  in  the  parish.  That  was  none  the 
less  true  of  Miss  Alma  that  she  was  a  cripple  and  a  life-long 
invalid.  Her  sore  affliction  had  developed  in  her  one  of  those 
sweet,  patient,  trustful,  spirits  often  found  among  those  who 
bear  a  peculiar  burden  of  suffering. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  home  of  my  early  and  valued 
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friend,  Mr.  H.  L.  Kellogg.  Even  yet  I  can  hardly  make  it 
seem  right  to  place  him  elsewhere  than  in  the  well-known 
Kellogg  mansion  on  Cabbage  Hill,  where  I  first  saw  him — a 
boy  in  his  'teens— more  than  sixty  years  ago.  Those  were 
bright,  sunny  days,  Laurens.  I  labored  on  the  farm — we 
labored  together  through  the  week.  On  the  Sabbath,  I, 
with  the  congregation,  listened  to  your  melodious  tenor  voice 
from  among  the  singers  of  the  choir.  Our  lives  flowed  on 
pleasantly  together.  Once,  and  once  only,  was  there  ever  a 
disagreement  between  us.  That  was  on  this  wise:  We  were 
down  in  the  Williams  lot  picking  apples,  and,  boy-like,  fell  to 
pelting  each  other  with  the  rosy  fruit.  I  was  the  stronger, 
and  probably  put  too  much  power  into  the  sport.  No  doubt 
I  stung  you  severely.  At  all  events  I  saw  the  angry  blood  rush 
to  your  face  as  you  exclaimed  indignantly:  “You  old  New 
Hampshireite,  you!  I  felt  rather  guilty,  but  I  nevertheless 
retorted  with  some  pungent  remark  about  a  wooden  nutmeg. 
However,  neither  of  us  was  willing  to  let  the  sun  go  down  upon 
his  wrath,  and  our  real  regard  for  one  another  was  not  im¬ 
paired.  Though  I  still  love  to  think  of  you  as  that  pleasant 
associate  of  the  days  when  we  were  both  in  our  vigorous 
young  manhood,  I  must  admit  that  you  are  now  something 
in  the  patriarchal  line.  Let  me  see,  there  is  now  under  your 
spreading  roof  your  good  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Homer 
and  Delia  Whittlesey  Camp,  and  the  son  who  is  the  staff  of 
you  old  age,  Henry  Laurens,  Jr.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  son, 
too,  has  taken  to  himself  a  wife  whose  amiable  and  cheery 
disposition  sheds  sunshine  and  happiness  all  about  her.  At 
that  I  do  not  wonder,  for  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  good  friends, 
John  S.  and  Harriet  Atwood  Kirkham.  How  well  I  remember 
her  mother  among  my  pupils  sixty  years  and  more  ago.  What 
a  gem  of  a  girl  she  was, — what  a  bright,  studious  scholar, — 
how  prompt  in  all  her  recitations!  I  fancy  I  see  her  now  in  the 
spelling  class,  always  eager  for  the  hard  words  that  carried  her 
to  the  head  of  the  class.  There  sitting  in  her  carriage,  is  that 
blessed  baby,  Harriet  Atwood  Kellogg,  representing  the  third 
generation  of  your  household,  and  the  unfailing  joy  of  all. 
You  must  feel  something  as  did  the  venerable  patriarchs  of 
early  Bible  days,  standing  at  the  head  of  their  tribes.  But 
you  and  I  are  growing  old,  Laurens,  we  are  not  far  from  the 
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River.  But  may  you  be  spared  these  many  years  while  your 
.  soul  dwells  in  the  Land  of  Beulah,  and  when  you  pass  over  to 
the  Better  Land  may  the  waters  be  neither  deep  nor  cold!* 

Across  the  street  from  the  home  last  described,  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  stood  the  North  School  house,  a  plain,  un¬ 
pretending  building,  furnished  with  simple  pine  desks  and 
seats  of  home  manufacture,  for  those  were  the  days  before 
school-seat  factories  existed.  Long  had  that  little  schoolhouse 
stood  upon  the  hill  and  many  were  its  hallowed  associations 
with  the  good  men  and  women  who  had  been  teachers  there, 
and  the  much  larger  number  who  had  received  their  early 
education  within  its  walls.  Into  that  schoolroom  I  came  as 
teacher  in  the  fall  of  1834,  feeling  somewhat  abashed  and 
anxious  in  view  of  the  famous  records  of  some  of  my  prede¬ 
cessors.  One  of  these  was  Allen  Stoddard,  who  had  been 
greatly  beloved  by  his  pupils.  Captain  Daniel  Willard  had 
also  wielded  the  ferule  there,  perhaps  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
thirty  winters  which  he  had  spent  in  teaching.  He  was  an 
intelligent  man,  ready  and  apt  to  teach.  I  have  heard  many 
of  his  pupils  speak  of  the  days  of  his  administration,  and  they 
never  failed — even  though  years  enough  had  passed  to  sprinkle 
their  heads  with  white  hairs — to  mention  that  he  held  strong 
opinions  upon  the  danger  of  sparing  the  rod.  His  views  of 
discipline  were  those  of  his  time  and  those  of  the  parents  of  his 
scholars. 

For  two  years  previous  to  my  undertaking  the  school 
the  teacher  had  been  a  good,  quiet,  gentle  man,  with  very  little 
of  a  General  Jackson  in  his  make-up, — so  little  in  fact,  that 
when  certain  of  the  larger  boys  almost  literally  ran  over  the 
poor  man,  he  saw  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sit  helplessly 
down  and  weep  over  it.  On  the  first  morning  I  met  some  forty 
pupils,  every  family  in  the  district  being  represented  except 
two.  I  believe  that  there  was  never  a  brighter,  better  be¬ 
haved  set  of  children  gathered  in  a  Newington  school  house. 
They  showed  that  they  came  from  careful,  cultivated  homes. 
Schools  were  not  graded  then.  I  had  all  ages,  from  the  little 
tot  in  the  primer  to  boys  approaching  manhood — the  very 
boys,  too,  who  had  drawn  the  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  former 
teacher.  I  began  my  work  with  a  love  for  it  and  an  ambition 
*He  died  June  j,  iSgy,  aged  79  years. 
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to  succeed.  Certainly  I  did  not  spare  myself,  and  I  look  back 
upon  it  now  as  a  happy  winter’s  work.  I  taught  Daboll’s 
Arithmetic,  Colburn’s  Mental  Arithmetic,  also,  (and  no  better 
book  has  ever  taken  its  place),  geography,  grammar,  reading, 
writing,  history,  and  spelling.  One  busy  half-hour  was  given 
each  day  to  the  making  and  mending  of  the  twenty  or  more 
pens  needed  by  those  learning  to  write.  Of  course  the  pens 
were  goose  quills,  furnished  by  the  flocks  of  geese  with  which 
the  town  was  well  supplied.  Once  each  week  we  had  com¬ 
positions  and  declamations;  on  Saturday  forenoons,  I  taught 
the  Assembly  s  Catechism,  ’  and  about  one  evening  in  a  week 
we  had  a  spelling  school.  This  was  the  winter’s  routine. 

Grinnel,  Iowa,  January  18,  1897. 


XXIII. 

During  that  school  year  of  1834-35  I  circulated  about 
among  the  people  of  the  North  District,  boarding  with  the 
various  families  represented  in  my  school  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  from  each. 
My  memory  loves  to  linger  about  those  pleasant  days — the 
delightful  acquaintances  made,  which  often  ripened  into  warm 
friendships;  the  kindly  urging  to  remain  longer  than  the 
allotted  time;  the  thoughtful  invitations  to  dinner  from  those 
residing  near  the  schoolhouse,  saving  the  young  teacher  the 
long  mid-day  tramp  to  his  more  remote  boarding  place;  the 
cheery  evenings  in  the  different  homes  round  the  great  open 
fires,  and  all  the  simple  comforts  and  gentle  courtesies  which 
gathered  round  the  New  England  home  life  of  two  generations 
ago.  Teachers  of  to-day  know  little  of  the  charm  which 
lightened  the  labors  of  those  early  pedagogues.  They  may 
smile  at  our  quaint  “ways"  and  our  limited  acquirements,  of 
our  ignorance  of  evolutionary  science  and  of  scientific  ‘‘child- 
study,’’  but  I  venture  to  say  that  for  real  satisfaction  in  our 
work,  and  for  real  success  in  giving  to  our  pupils  that  measure 
of  education  which  we  undertook  to  give,  and  which  time  and 
place  demanded,  we  would  not  yield  place  to  one  of  them. 
At  least  many  a  man  and  woman  of  learning  and  influence  in 
after  years  gained  his  or  her  first  impulse  toward  scholarship. 
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first  thirst  for  knowledge,  in  a  little  New  England  district 
school. 

The  “Master”  was  an  honored  personage  in  those  days. 
Preparations  for  his  suitable  reception  were  made  beforehand. 
The  best  bedroom  was  appropriated  to  his  use,  with  its  fat 
feather  bed,  its  snowy  linen  and  warm  homespun  blankets. 
Generally,  it  is  true,  there  was  neither  stove  nor  register  nor 
radiator  in  the  room,  but  on  cold  nights  the  comforting  warmth 
of  the  indispensable  warming  pan  dispelled  every  trace  of  chill 
and  soothed  the  sleeper  to  quiet  dreams.  All  good  things 
were  heaped  upon  the  table  to  tempt  the  schoolmaster's 
appetite.  Chickens,  fattened  to  exactly  the  last  grain  of 
wheat,  went  cackling  to  execution,  that  they  might  come 
smoking  from  the  pot  or  the  oven  to  delight  his  palate.  The 
fatted  calf  was  sacrificed  without  waiting  for  any  returning 
prodigal,  and  never  was  such  delicious  rye  bread  as  came  from 
the  depths  of  those  yawning  brick  ovens,  or  such  toothsome 
pies  and  cakes  as  Newington  housewives  knew  how  to  con¬ 
coct,  to  say  nothing  of  rosy  apples  sputtering  before  the  fire, 
flanked  by  foaming  pitchers  of  cider  to  give  sparkle  and  zest 
to  the  merry  talk  which  went  on  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 
Ah!  would  I  were  once  more  a  Newington  schoolmaster, 
“boarding  round!” 

Mr.  Richardson  then  resided  on  the  Lowrey  Seymour 
farm,  next  the  north  line  of  Newington  on  the  West  Hartford 
road.  I  became  well  acquainted  with  his  family,  for  there 
were  many  of  them,  and  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  days  to 
each  scholar  kept  me  with  them  longer  than  with  most  of  the 
families.  I  remember  still  what  a  pleasant  time  I  had  there 
and  what  pride  the  children  seemed  to  take  in  introducing 
their  teacher  to  their  home. 

A  little  to  the  south  was  the  old  Seymour  farm,  then 
occupied  by  Mr.  Theodore  Seymour,  familiarly  called  “Uncle 
Thode.”  He  was  past  middle  life  and  unmarried,  his  two 
maiden  sisters,  also  past  their  youth,  making  up  his  family.  I 
recollect  “Uncle  Thode"  as  a  quiet,  industrious  man,  con¬ 
scientious  and  upright,  always  in  his  place  in  the  meeting¬ 
house  on  the  Sabbath,  and  faithfully  contributing  his  just 
share  to  all  good  objects. 

Not  far  to  the  east,  on  a  pleasant  spot  of  ground,  stood  the 
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south-fronted  house  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Hunn  resided 
.  during  all  their  married  life.  In  the  characteristic  Newington 
and  New  England  fashion,  they  kept  the  even  tenor  of  their 
systematic  way,  accumulating,  year  by  year,  some  little  store 
of  worldly  goods.  Albert  was  their  only  child — a  boy  of 
about  my  own  age,  and  in  the  same  Bible  class  at  Sunday- 
school.  He  remained  at  home,  and  inherited  the  farm  from 
his  parents.  He  became  an  enterprising  man  with  an  apti¬ 
tude  for  business,  which  led  him  to  add  to  his  property.  An 
inclination  for  politics,  moreover,  led  him  twice  to  a  seat  in  the 
State  Legislature.  His  wife  was  a  Mrs.  Hart.*  I  remember 
her  as  a  somewhat  tall  and  stately  lady,  and  I  recall  vividly 
the  bashful  tremors  with  which,  in  my  verdant  days,  I  once 
acceded  to  a  request  of  Mrs.  Kellogg  that  I  should  escort  her 
home  to  her  brother-in-law's,  Mr.  Elisha  Whaples's,  on  a 
certain  evening.  Both  Albert  Hunn  and  his  wife  died  some 
years  ago,  leaving  no  children,  and  the  home  came  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Shubael  Whaples,  son  of  my  old  and  esteemed 
friend,  Elisha  Whaples.  When  I  was  last  in  Newington,  in 
1895,  I  called  at  the  home  of  the  latter  and  then  met  for  the 
first  time  his  interesting  wife  and  daughter.  Rather  to  my 
surprise,  and  very  much  to  my  interest,  I  learned  that  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Whaples’s  childhood  had  been  in  Illinois,  some 
twenty  miles  north  of  my  own  home  of  many  years,  at  Ke- 
wance.  She  had  much  that  was  entertaining  to  me  to  say  of 
her  early  life  in  that  new  country  in  the  midst  of  prairie  chickens 
and  wolves  and  deer.  She  knew,  too,  many  of  the  old  settlers 
of  that  region  who  were  my  own  familiar  acquaintances. 

Still  farther  to  the  east  stood  what  was  called  the  Andrews 
house,  a  red  structure  with  a  front  two  stories  in  height,  but,  as 
in  many  of  the  old  New  England  houses,  the  roof  sloped  steeply 
down  at  the  rear,  so  that  the  hinder  part  consisted  of  but  one 
story.  In  the  year  I  speak  of,  a  family  named  Andrews  oc¬ 
cupied  the  house.  The  one  daughter,  Maria,  just  blooming 
into  womanhood,  helped  to  make  up  the  good  society  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Warner  lived  in  this  house  later.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  well-known  Norman  Warner  of  Kensington,  a 
carriage  manufacturer,  famous  for  his  energy  and  executive 
ability. 

*She  was  Minerva  C.  Rogers. 
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It  would  be  pleasant  to  mention  the  many  interesting 
families  that  have  dwelt,  in  recent  years,  in  the  various  houses 
south  of  the  point  to  which  these  reminiscences  have  brought 
us,  but  I  must  pass  them  over  for  the  present.  Deacon 
Jeremiah  Seymour  lived  in  the  brick  house  where  the  post- 
office  for  Newington  Junction  is  now  kept.  I  count  his  family 
among  my  valued  friends  of  the  long  ago.  Mr.  Seymour  and 
his  wife  were  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  half  century.  He  was  a 
most  precise,  methodical  man,  upright  and  strictly  honest, 
conscientiously  taking  his  part  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
duties  of  church  membership  and  good  citizenship.  Mrs. 
Seymour  was  of  quite  a  different  temperament,  a  cheery,  com¬ 
fortable  little  body,  and  a  fit  complement  to  her  husband's 
sterner  type  of  character.  She  was  a  good  mother,  an  ideal 
housekeeper,  always  looking  out  for  the  comfort  of  those 
around  her,  and  she  made  a  happy  home.  North  Newington 
people  now  call  for  their  letters  in  what  was  Mrs.  Seymour  s 
parlor.  When  I  was  last  in  the  room  I  saw  upon  the  floor  signs 
of  the  use  of  that  vile  weed,  whose  presence  in  her  parlor  I  am 
sure  she  would  never  have  tolerated.  Could  she  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  her  own  dainty  parlor,  kept  with  such  immaculate 
neatness,  would  ever  sink  to  this? 

The  Seymour  household  was  blessed  with  four  children, 
all  still  at  home  when  1  first  knew  them.  Wolcott,  the  eldest, 
was  about  my  own  age.  He  visited  me  in  my  Illinois  home  in 
1837,  and  then  went  on  into  Iowa  Territory,  settling  at  Dan¬ 
ville,  which  became  his  permanent  home.  Numerous  honors 
came  to  him  in  the  course  of  passing  years.  He  held  the  office 
of  Magistrate  for  forty  years,  and  represented  his  county  in  the 
State  Legislature.  Elizabeth  became  the  wife  of  a  son  Walter 
F.  Browrn,  of  Zaccheus  Brown,  and  shared  his  home.  John  D., 
who  was  for  a  time  one  of  my  pupils,  remained  near  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood.  It  wras  no  mistake  when  he  brought  to  his 
home  as  his  bride  a  daughter  of  Roger  Welles.  I  saw  them 
both  two  years  ago,  still  occupying  the  early  home,  and  I  saw 
that  with  them,  as  w'ith  myself,  Time's  graving  tool  had  been 
busy.  I  am  told  that  they  have  an  attractive  family  of 
children,  scattered  now  from  Chicago  to  Chattanooga. 

The  youngest  of  the  children  of  Deacon  Seymour  was 
Mary,  a  gem  of  a  girl  I  thought  her,  when  a  child  of  10  or  12. 
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She  sat  among  her  mates  in  my  schoolroom.  She  died  early 
.in  her  married  life  at  Tolland. 

I  have  intimated  that  there  had  been  a  turbulent  element 
in  the  North  School  in  previous  years,  and  I  knew  that  sooner 
or  later  I  should  have  to  measure  my  strength  with  it.  Be¬ 
lieving  fully  in  the  old  adage,  “Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
for  idle  hands  to  do.”  I  made  special  efforts -to  interest  the 
large  boys  who  were  expected  to  give  trouble  in  study,  and 
gave  them,  as  I  thought,  quite  work  enough  to  keep  them 
from  mischief.  But  they  were  not  disposed  to  be  studious, 
and  as  the  weeks  passed  I  could  see  that  they  were  carefully 
watching  the  teacher  and  testing  him,  to  see  how  far  they 
might  safely  venture  in  disobedience  I  knew,  too,  that  my 
employers  were  watching  to  see  how  matters  would  terminate. 
Parson  Brace,  with  that  fatherly  care  which  he  exercised  over 
all  the  schools,  questioned  me  rather  closely  one  day  with 
reference  to  my  large  boys,  and  there  were  signs  of  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  parents.  It  was  clear  that  a  crisis 
was  approaching  and  that  the  question  of  supremacy  in  the 
North  School  must  soon  be  decided.  I  was  but  a  boy  of  22 
myself,  but  I  was  determined  that  rule  that  school  I  would, 
or  know  a  very  good  reason  why.  I  stated  to  the  unruly 
youths  in  the  plainest  of  terms  that  no  further  violations  of  the 
rules  of  the  school  would  be  tolerated.  The  next  morning, 
having  brought  another  half-grown  man  to  their  support, 
they  showed  by  an  aggravated  air  of  swaggery  and  defiance 
and  an  impudent  persistence  in  their  obnoxious  practices,  that 
they  were  ready  for  the  fray.  I,  too,  was  ready.  Mr.  Camp’s 
apple  trees  hard  by  furnished  an  abundance  of  the  toughest  of 
sprouts.  My  figure  was  not  insignificant  when  size  was  the 
question,  and  I  think  l  must  have  looked  six  inches  taller  than 
usual  that  day.  I  called  the  boys  to  the  floor  before  my  desk, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  they  came  promptly.  Then  I  gave  them 
a  fatherly  talk  along  the  orthodox  lines,  winding  up  with  an 
invitation  to  remove  their  coats.  Just  what  the  plan  of  the. 
rebels  had  been  I  never  knew,  but  as  they  stood  before  me 
measuring  me  every  now  and  then  with  their  eyes,  and  glanc¬ 
ing  furtively  at  the  rods  within  reach  of  my  long  arm,  I  saw  all 
the  bravado  gradually  ooze  out  of  them  and  a  hang-dog  look 
supplant  the  fire  of  insolent  rebellion  in  their  faces.  Each 
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bully  became  a  cringing  coward,  as  bullies  always  do  before 
unshrinking  determination,  especially  when  backed  by  a  fair 
measure  of  physical  force.  My  address  ended,  the  coats  came 
off  without  delay,  and  I  administered  such  chastisement  as  1 
deemed  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  that  was  also  in 
accord  with  the  practices  and  sentiments  of  the  time  and  the 
community.  It  was  my  first  and  my  last  use  of  the  rod  at  the 
North  School.  Henceforth,  the  master  was  unquestionably 
supreme,  and,  though  the  individual  offenders  never  became 
the  best  of  scholars,  they  were  during  school  hours  models  of 
propriety.  All  the  people  seemed  to  say  “Amen!”  to  the 
teacher  s  course,  except,  perhaps,  the  mother  of  one  of  the  boys, 
who  was  deeply  mortified,  but  I  never  knew  that  she  blamed 
me.  Squire  Robert  Francis,  Sr.,  with  whom  one  of  the  boys 
lived,  sent  me  a  letter  of  thanks  the  next  morning,  and  re¬ 
quested  me  to  repeat  the  dose,  because  the  boy  had  played 
truant  in  the  afternoon.  Parson  Brace  asked  me  to  come  into 
his  study  and  tell  him  the  whole  story.  When  I  had  finished 
he  looked  at  me  with  his  great,  solemn  eyes,  and  said:  “You 
did  right.  It  will  do  the  boys  good.  They  will  carry  the 
benefit  of  that  punishment  through  life  with  them.” 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  March  10,  18Q7. 


Six  Weeks  in  Newington 
XXIV. 

In  the  early  spring  of  this  year,  I  planned  to  spend  a  part 
of  the  summer  and  autumn  in  dear  old  New  England.  The 
latter  part  of  August  I  found  myself  at  the  home  of  my  child¬ 
hood  in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  and  spent  several  weeks  there  and  in 
Massachusetts. 

I  was  so  much  interested  in  the  scenes  of  early  days  that 
I  forgot  that  I  was  more  than  82  years  old,  and  struck  out  with 
much  of  my  old-time  vigor,  but  soon  was  obliged  to  call  a  halt, 
and  even  to  take  my  bed. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  I  came  to  Newington,  but  the 
journey  proved  too  much  for  my  strength,  and  soon  after  I 
reached  Mr.  Pratt  Francis  s,  I  was  snugly  tucked  away  in  bed, 
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where  I  had  all  the  care  and  good  nursing  that  skillful  hands 
could  give.  In  a  few  days  the  two  good  ladies  of  the  house  sat 
by  my  bed  and  told  me  of  their  plans  for  an  entertainment  on 
my  account,  as  soon  as  I  was  able,  and  of  the  rides  we  were  to 
have  over  the  town,  and  I  went  to  sleep  happy  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  before  me.  Before  very  long  I  was  awakened  by  the 
younger  Mrs.  Francis,  who  told  me  that  lightning  had  set  the 
barn  on  fire,  and  for  my  safety  I  must  leave  the  house.  With 
her  help  my  trunk  was  hastily  packed,  and  I  was  taken  to  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Charles  Francis,  and  kindly  cared  for  by  the 
family  there,  and  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Francis. 

When  morning  came  my  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk- 
ham,  came  to  take  me  to  their  own  home,  where  I  remained  six 
weeks.  If  there  is  any  one  who  does  not  know  what  good 
nursing  is,  let  him  go  down  to  New  England,  and  especially 
to  that  corner  known  as  Newington,  and  learn  what  it  is  to 
have  just  the  right  'tuck''  about  the  bed,  the  hot  soap-stone 
at  just  the  right  moment,  the  pleasant  words  which  make  one 
forget  the  aches  and  pains,  the  cheerful  countenance  which 
“doeth  good  like  a  medicine.”  One  can  almost  afford  one 
sickness  to  experience  this,  especially  if  he  can  have  Dr. 
Howard  of  Wethersfield  at  the  helm.  To  those  who  so  kindly 
cared  for  me  during  my  sickness,  I  must  forever  remain  a 
debtor. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  I  rode  out,  and  was  delighted  to  see 
the  old  homes  once  so  familiar  to  me.  The  people  on  every 
side  greeted  me  so  cordially,  and  some  whom  I  had  not  known 
waived  all  formality  and  introduced  themselves.  Surely  I 
never  felt  so  happy  in  a  visit  to  Newington  before.  Cedar 
Mountain  on  the  east,  Talcott  on  the  north  and  Farmington  on 
the  west,  all  stood  there  in  their  dignity,  as  of  old.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  God  of  nature  had  never  dressed  old  Cedar  so 
beautifully  as  this  autumn,  for  me  to  feast  my  eyes  upon,  and 
I  never  wearied  in  gazing  upon  it.  Those  who  were  riding  with 
me  often  said,  How  beautiful  the  mountain  foliage  is.  How 
much  more  beautiful  and  wonderful  it  was  to  me,  who  had 
spent  most  of  a  life-time  on  the  prairie!  I  presume  many  a 
man  who  has  driven  his  tired  and  jaded  horses  over  that 
mountain  has  wished  it  sunk  to  a  level  or  into  the  sea.  Squire 
Robert  Francis  and  family  for  a  life-time  went  over  that 
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mountain  on  the  Sabbath  to  their  Wethersfield  church.  One 
dark  night  he  was  coming  home  with  his  wife  in  the  chaise 
and  they  were  upset  on  the  mountain  side.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  thought  or  said  on  this  occasion,  but  I  do  know  what 
he  said  at  another  time  when  he  was  high  up  on  the  steep  of  the 
mountain  and  his  sled  load  of  wood  got  the  start  of  him,  and 
throwing  him  one  side  into  the  snow  went  down  the  steep  alone, 
at  breakneck  speed.  People  have  generally  placed  too  little 
value  on  the  acres  of  Cedar  Mountain.  God  never  makes 
mistakes.  When  by  His  almighty  power  those  stones  were 
heaped  there,  and  when  He  caused  the  trees  to  spring  up  to 
cover  and  beautify  the  great  hill,  he  knew  that  it  was  not  alone 
to  feast  the  eyes  of  his  children,  but  that  those  stones  would 
be  wanted  for  the  higher  civilization  of  man,  that  they  would 
be  used  to  make  good  roads  in  the  valleys  below,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  still  the  mountain  would  be  left. 

When  He  caused  the  springs  of  pure  water  to  flow  down 
that  mountain  side,  and  for  thousands  of  years  to  run  to  waste, 
He  knew  that  some  time  those  pure,  limpid  mountain  streams, 
with  all  their  health-giving  power,  would  be  needed  for  those 
who  would  dwell  on  the  plains  below.  Now  men  begin  to  see 
as  God  saw,  and  have  begun  to  utilize  both.  As  I  looked  upon 
that  mountain  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  said  to  myself,  I  wish  some¬ 
one  would  compute  for  me  the  value  of  a  mountain  like  that, 
on  the  prairie  near  my  Iowa  home.  I  was  glad  to  learn  while 
in  Newington  that  an  effort  was  being  made,  which  was  meet¬ 
ing  with  favor,  to  build  a  female  seminary  there,  with  aims  as 
high  as  those  of  Mount  Holyoke  or  Wellesley.  Should  such 
aims  and  expectations  be  realized,  Cedar  Mountain,  so  near, 
would  be  no  small  attraction  to  the  ladies,  who  may  become 
students  there.  Certainly  Connecticut  needs  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  as  much  as  Massachusetts  or  any  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  what  place  can  be  more  favorably  situated  than 
Newington? 

Just  far  enough  out  of  Hartford,  and  surrounded  by  the 
best  of  influences,  and  with  a  prospect  of  the  best  of  railroad 
accommodations,  I  was  shown  the  plot  of  ground  proposed  to 
be  donated  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Robbins.  No  place  could  be  chosen 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  I  devoutly  hope  this  plan 
will  be  carried  out,  and  that  many  will  be  induced  to  give 
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$50,000  and  $100,000  till  the  institution  shall  be  richly  en¬ 
dowed..  May  I  not  hope  to  live  to  see  several  hundred  young 
ladies  in  attendance  at  such  an  institution  in  Newington? 
Newington  is  truthfully  said  to  be  a  "staid  old  town,”  but  it 
has  not  been  without  its  steady  improvement.  As  I  looked 
at  the  church  and  houses  about  the  town,  this  fall,  and  con¬ 
trasted  them  with  those  of  1833,  as  I  first  saw  them,  I  noticed 
a  wonderful  difference,  and  thought,  Newington  has  moved, 
and  in  the  right  direction.  I  have  said  in  a  former  letter,  that 
the  church  then  had  the  plain,  old-fashioned  pews,  and  high, 
old-fashioned  pulpit,  with  the  "singing  seats”  in  the  east 
gallery.  Now,  the  audience  room  is  attractive,  the  old  pews 
have  given  place  to  modern  slips,  with  easy  seats  and  nicely- 
carpeted  floors.  The  platform  and  pulpit  are  of  recent  style, 
and  are  in  keeping  with  the  improvements  of  the  present  day. 
In  the  recess  back  of  the  minister  s  desk  stands  the  organ,  and 
seats  for  the  singers  are  tastefully  arranged  around  it.  The 
organ  is  just  adapted  to  the  church,  and  as  I  listened  to  the 
melodious  sounds  drawn  from  it  by  the  skillful  fingers  of  Mrs. 
Ellen  Deming,  I  could  but  contrast  it  with  the  instrument 
used  by  Mr.  Joseph  Camp,  leader  of  the  choir  sixty  years  ago. 
That  was  a  little  pitch-pipe  which  could  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  If  that  pitch-pipe  is  in  existence  it  should  be  preserved 
in  the  church,  and  its  history  written. 

The  church  singing  of  to-day  may  be  more  artistic,  but 
there  were  not  one-quarter  as  many  voices  as  were  heard  sixtv 
years  ago.  Then  the  offerings  of  the  church  were  taken  up 
by  Deacons  Origen  Wells  and  Levi  Deming,  probably  in  their 
hats;  now  by  two  young  gentlemen  who  went  up  and  down  the 
aisles  with  a  precision  and  grace  I  have  rarely  seen  equaled. 
From  the  desk  I  heard  the  present  minister,  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Macy,  preach  with  the  true  gosepl  ring  which  I  heard  from  the 
Rev.  Joab  Brace  in  the  long  ago.  To  this  church  edifice  has 
this  year  been  added  a  chapel,  52  by  35  feet,  with  all  modern 
improvements,  and  beautifully  furnished;  a  full  account  of 
which  was  given  in  The  Times  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Sixty  years  ago  many  of  the  houses  in  Newington  were 
unpainted,  and  many  painted  red.  White  houses  were  almost 
the  exception.  Newington  would  present  a  sorry  appearance 
if  all  the  houses  that  have  been  built  since  I  first  saw  the 
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town  were  now  removed.  The  Belden  home  was  the  first  to 
be  built;  since  then  those  of  Deacon  Jedediah  Deming,  Deacon 
Levi  S.  Deming,  Mrs.  David  Robbins,  the  parsonage,  Mr 
Lemuel  Camp,  Mr.  Edwin  Welles,  Mr.  Roger  Welles,  William 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Kirkham,  Mr.  J.  E.  Atwood,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Starr, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Kellogg,  John  G.  Stoddard  and  those  of  his  sons, 
Mr.  Robert  Francis,  John  D.  Seymour,  Rufus  Stoddard  and 
others  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  the  owners  of  which  I  do 
not  know.  There  is  also  a  neat  Episcopal  church  a  little  north 
of  the  depot.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  improvement  in 
the  building  of  larger  and  better  barns  than  those  of  sixty 
years  ago.  The  Newington  people  may  have  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  country  in  the  depreciation  of  their  real  estate, 
but  have  certainly  advanced  in  education  and  morality,  and 
are  fully  abreast  of  the  times. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  stepping  out  of  the 
borders  of  Newington,  and  saying  a  few  words  of  the  old  his¬ 
toric  town  of  Wethersfield,  around  which  we  had  pleasant 
rides  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  balloonist  who  had  made  many 
ascensions  in  Connecticut  once  said  as  he  was  sailing  over 
Wethersfield,  “this  is  the  prettiest  town  in  the  State,”  and  I 
do  not  wonder  at  his  remark.  I  lived  there  during  the  years 
of  1826  and  1827  with  my  uncle.  Dr.  Tenney. 

Then  there  were  many  of  the  aristocratic  families,  de¬ 
scendants  of  old  colonial  times — the  Chesters  and  Webbs, 
Judge  Mitchell,  Judge  Williams,  and  the  Bucks.  Then  there 
was  Deacon  Timothy  Stillman  and  Deacon  Ebenezer  Stillman, 
besides  a  large  number  of  families  of  that  name.  Joseph  Hale 
and  Richard  Robbins  were  among  the  merchants.  Deacon 
Willard  lived  at  the  south  end  of  Broad  street.  His  son  was 
a  long-time  warden  at  the  State  Prison.  Now  his  grandson, 
William  Willard,  with  his  family,  resides  in  a  beautiful  home 
near  the  Buck  residence.  I  have  kept  up  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Willard  family  in  their  generations  since  the  Deacon 
Willard  of  1826.  By  invitation,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkham  and 
myself  took  dinner  at  Mr.  Willard's  in  October.  Around  his 
table  were  their  four  children,  the  fourth  generation  of  the 
family  which  I  had  known.  Mrs.  Willard  was  a  Miss  South- 
worth,  and  soon  after  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  illard 
went  to  Grinnell,  Iowa,  where  they  resided  a  year  or  more. 
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Now  the  daughter,  the  eldest  child,  who  was  born  in  Iowa,  the 
Hawkeye  State,  has  grown  to  womanhood,  and  presided 
with  grace  at  the  dining  table  in  the  absence  of  her  mother, 
who  was  ill.  The  next,  a  son,  is  a  clerk  in  a  Hartford  store! 
and  the  two  younger  are  in  school.  The  old  brick  church  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  State,  and  yet  presents  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance.  Wethersfield  is  a  grand  old  town,  filled  with  in¬ 
telligent  and  wealthy  people. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  November,  1895. 


Stray  Leaves  From  a  Journey  to  the 
“Far  West”  in  1835 

XXV. 

This  letter  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more  which  may  follow 
are  only  incidentally  connected  with  the-  “Early  Days  of 
Newington.  I  have  that  manuscript,  and  it  may  find  its 
way  into  print  ere  long,  and  possibly  in  permanent  form.  It 
includes  the  histories  of  the  Stoddard  families  and  those  who 
reside  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 

I  have  been  often  asked  to  write  some  account  of  a  journey 
to  the  “far  West,"  as  Illinois  was  called,  in  1835;  to  tell  some¬ 
thing  of  this  new,  strange  country,  its  inhabitants  and  how  they 
lived,  what  part  in  the  newjife  was  taken  by  those  who  left 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  and  culture  of  Newington  and 
Wethersfield,  and  braved  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a 
pioneer  life  at  that  early  day. 

It  was  while  I  was  teaching  the  North  School  in  Newington 
in  1834  and  1835,  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Simeon 
Stoddard  and  his  family.  Mr.  Stoddard  had  the  “western 
fever  badly  at  this  time,  and  his  thoughts  and  ambition  turned 
toward  the  young  State  of  Illinois. 

He  had  secured  Peck  s  Guide  to  Emigrants,”  a  book 
which  gave  a  very  good  account  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
prairies  of  Illinois;  of  its  timber,  coal  and  stone,  its  rivers  and 
climate,  and  all  of  the  numberless  good  points  of  the  growing 
young  State.  At  that  time  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
land  of  Illinois  belonged  to  the  United  States  government,  and 
was  for  sale  without  restriction  for  one  dollar  and  a  quarter 
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($1.25)  per  acre.  As  time  went  on  I  became  more  and  more 
interested  in  Mr.  Stoddard  and  his  family,  as  well  as  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  often  spent  the  evening  there  to  read  in 
“Peck’s  Guide”  and  talk  of  the  Western  country.  I  found  all 
the  family  even  to  the  quiet,  dark-eyed  eldest  daughter  in¬ 
terested  in  the  far-off  West. 

Mr.  Stoddard’s  wife  had  died  a  few  years  before  this  time, 
and  Fidelia  presided,  queen  of  the  household.  Easy  in  man¬ 
ner,  dignified,  yet  gentle,  she  filled  for  years  the  mother’s  place 
in  the  family,  ministering  to  the  father  and  the  children  younger 
than  herself  in  a  way  worthy  of  one  of  more  than  her  nineteen 
years.  Beautiful  indeed  she  seemed  to  me,  and  yet  as  I  be¬ 
came  more  acquainted  with  her,  I  found  that  a  beautiful 
character  and  rare  mental  qualities  exceeded  all  else.  Mr. 
Stoddard  kindly  invited  me  to  go  West  with  his  party,  and 
matters  were  finally  decided  on  this  wise,  I  was  to  go  to  Illinois 
in  the  spring  (1835)  and  spy  out  the  land.  If  my  report  was 
favorable,  equal  to  Peck’s  representations,  he  would  follow  in 
the  fall  with  his  family.  When  this  decision  was  reached,  the 
younger  children  were  elated,  as  may  well  be  imagined.  They 
urged  me  to  go  “and  teach  school  for  us  there”  as  they  said. 
Rollin,  a  lad  of  16  years,  said,  “Write  back  about  the  game  of 
that  country,  and  I  will  bring  a  gun  and  a  rifle.”  Lucy,  12 
years  old  and  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  in  high  glee  and 
said  “Tell  us  all  about  the  prairie  flowers.” 

The  other  member  of  the  circle  made  less  demonstration, 
but  I  could  see  that  she,  too,  listened  approvingly.  All  this 
made  a  great  change  in  my  own  plans  for  a  life  work,  as  I  had 
already  begun  the  study  of  medicine,  which  of  course,  I  now 
gave  up.  As  soon  as  my  school  closed  I  began  my  preparations 
to  leave  New  England.  Few  now  live  who  can  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking.  As  there  were  no 
railroads  the  journey  must  be  made  by  water  or  stage.  To  go 
by  the  lakes  to  Chicago  required  a  month  at  least.  Chicago  had 
then  Fort  Dearborn  and  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants; 
from  there  to  the  settled  parts  of  the  State  was  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  of  prairie  without  settlement. 

Yet,  Mr.  Stoddard,  who  was  an  advanced  thinker,  said 
that  he  believed  his  children  would  live  to  see  the  day  when 
a  man  could  breakfast  in  Hartford  on  Monday  morning  and 
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take  supper  in  Chicago  on  Saturday  evening  of  the  same  week. 

Sixty-one  years  later,  while  two  of  his  children  were 
living,  that  trip  could  be  made  every  twenty-four  hours  or  less. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  October,  1895,  a  special  train 
left  Chicago  early  in  the  morning  on  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  and  ran  to  Buffalo,  five  hundred 
and  ten  miles,  in  eight  hours,  and  on  to  New  York  in  time  for 
supper  and  theatre  the  same  evening. 

Mr.  Thomas  N.  Welles,  son  of  Judge  Martin  Welles  of 
Wethersfield,  who  had  the  year  previous  gone  to  Illinois  and 
settled  in  Peoria  county,  advised  me  to  go  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers,  which  I  finally 
decided  to  do.  We  do  not  look  upon  a  journey  around  the 
world  now  as  so  great  an  undertaking  as  was  this  journey  upon 
which  I  was  about  to  begin.  During  the  few  years  I  had  lived 
in  Newington  I  had  formed  strong  attachments  to  the  people, 
and  from  the  many  kindnesses  I  had  received,  had  reason  to 
believe  that  I  had  made  many  friends.  It  was  truly  home  to 
me.  I  have  now  the  autograph  album  which  was  passed 
around  among  my  friends  just  before  I  left  Newington,  in 
which  were  written  not  only  their  names  but  the  kindest  words 
of  farewell,  and  best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  journey.  Now  in 
my  old  age  I  love  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  this  old  book  and 
read  the  names  and  the  kindly  words  written.  Alas,  alas, 
those  dear  friends  have  almost  all  gone  “over  the  river."  The 
time  of  my  departure  was  come.  I  had  attended  the  old 
church  and  heard  Mr.  Brace  for  the  last  time;  last  calls  were 
made  and  goodbyes  said.  Never  can  I  forget  the  kind  words 
of  good  Aunt  Mary  Stoddard  or  her  tears  as  she  said  good-by. 
Like  her  it  was;  that  life  so  full  of  good  deeds  and  kindly  acts; 
to-day,  she  is  enjoying  a  rich  reward  in  heaven.  During  my 
last  call  at  Mr.  Simeon  Stoddard's,  he  handed  me  a  very  long 
list  of  questions  about  the  new  country  to  be  answered  after  I 
had  had  opportunity  of  making  an  investigation.  As  I  left 
this  home  for  the  last  time  they  all  gave  me  the  encouraging 
assurance  that  I  so  much  needed,  that  they  would  all  certainly 
expect  to  join  me  in  the  fall  in  the  beautiful  land  of  the  prairies. 
By  invitation  I  went  to  Mr.  Atwood's  to  spend  my  last  night 
in  Newington.  A  large  part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
talking  over  my  journey,  the  children  being  quiet  and  at- 
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tentive  listeners.  In  the  morning  Mrs.  Atwood  bade  me 
.  farewell  with  her  best  wishes,  and  Mr.  Atwood’s  last  act  of 
kindness  was  to  carry  me  to  Hartford  and  see  me  safely  on 
board  the  steamboat  Oliver  Ellsworth,  bound  for  New  York. 
Soon  our  boat  was  under  way,  and  the  face  of  my  friend  grew 
dim  and  at  length  the  waving  handkerchief  was  lost  sight  of. 
Now  the  city  of  Hartford  and  Wethersfield  were  left  behind 
and  I  turned  to  look  into  the  faces  of  strangers.  My  first 
night  was  spent  in  New  York,  and  the  next  day  I  made  my 
way  to  Philadelphia  by  strap  railroad  and  steamboat.  Here 
was  the  great  center  of  Western  emigration,  and  the  numerous 
opposition  lines  on  the  canal  to  Pittsburg  and  steamboat  to 
St.  Louis  were  at  war,  and  were  giving  reduced  rates.  As  I 
went  up  Chestnut  street  I  saw  this  announcement  in  startling 
letters,  “Fare  to  St.  Louis  three  dollars,  John  Cameron,  Agent.” 
I  went  into  the  office  and  found  it  was  really  true,  and  after 
satisfying  myself  that  it  was  a  reliable  company,  bought  a 
ticket  for  at  least  1,500  miles  for  $3  and  board  when  on  the 
canal  boats.  The  next  morning  I  took  the  railroad  for  Colum¬ 
bia,  ninety-five  miles  distant,  where  we  were  to  take  the  canal. 

This  was  probably  the  longest  piece  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  whole  distance  was  made  in  one  day. 
When  we  reached  the  canal  boat,  we  found  that  it  was  crowded 
to  double  the  capacity  of  the  accommodations.  There  were 
not  even  berths  enough  for  'the  women  and  children,  and  the 
men  must  spend  the  nights  on  the  tables,  in  chairs,  or  on  the 
floors.  We  were  literally  packed  in  like  herrings,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  cooks  to  feed  us.  On  and  on  we 
went,  drawn  by  horses,  which  sometimes,  but  rarely,  struck 
into  a  slow  trot.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in 
disposition  of  men  under  these  somewhat  trying  circumstances, 
and  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  make  a  little  study  of  it.  Growls 
from  some,  laughter  from  others,  as  they  tried  to  look  at  the 
bright  side.  I  chose  the  latter  as  associates,  and  made  some 
very  pleasant  acquaintances  as  the  days  wore  on.  We  finally 
reached  Hollidaysburg,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains;  there  we  were  drawn  up  the  mountain  on  cars  by  a 
stationary  engine  on  the  top,  and  let  down  the  inclined  plane, 
on  the  other  side,  the  same  way.  Now,  we  were  transferred 
to  another  canal  boat,  and  were  off  for  Pittsburg,  which  city 
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we  reached  after  nearly  a  week  of  slow  monotonous  travel; 
tired,  many  half-sick,  and  some  even  cross.  Here  we  took  a 
large  river  steamer  for  St.  Louis.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  restful 
the  change  was.  Plenty  of  room;  the  beautiful  Ohio  River 
earing  us  on  what  seemed  to  us  rapidly  toward  our  destina¬ 
tion.  A  good  deal  of  the  time  during  the  day  was  consumed 
in  attending  to  the  large  freighting  business  at  the  various 
towms  we  visited,  but  all  night  we  traveled  steadily,  and 
finally  reached  Wheeling,  Virginia,  a  city  of  3,000  inhabitants. 
Our  captain  said  we  were  to  spend  the  day  here,  and  as  I 
stepped  on  shore,  I  realized  that  for  the  first  time  I  was  on 
slave  territory.  As  only  the  blue  waters  of  the  Ohio  River 
separated  Virginia  from  the  free  State  of  Ohio,  I  expected  to 
see  slavery  in  its  mildest  form.  At  any  rate,  I  had  the  day 
before  me,  and  determined  to  learn  what  I  could  of  this  vital 
question.  As  I  strolled  about  the  city  a  lack  of  Yankee  thrift 
was  noticeable.  The  laborers  were  chiefly  colored  men, 
mostly  slaves.  As  I  wandered  down  the  river  bank  thinking 
over  this  curse  which  was  clouding  our  fair  land,  what  a  scene 
came  upon  my  view.  There  waiting  by  the  river  for  a  lower 
Mississippi  boat  which  would  convey  them  to  a  land  from  which 
a  slave  seldom  returned,  were  forty  colored  men,  slaves,  hand¬ 
cuffed  by  one  wrist  to  a  long  chain.  Here  too  was  the  owner 
of  these  poor  bodies,  a  swarthy,  evil-looking  man,  with  a 
broad  brimmed  hat,  a  veritable  Simon  Legree,  of  whom  N4rs. 
Stowe  wrote  sixteen  years  later  in  her  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.’’ 
Near  by  was  a  large  covered  wagon  containing  provisions  for 
these  slaves,  and  two  slave  women  who  cooked  the  coarse, 
poor  food  and  passed  it  to  the  men  as  they  sat  on  the  river 
bank,  and  dipped  up  the  tepid  water  from  the  river  and  carried 
it  to  them  to  drink.  I  was  so  much  interested  that  I  spent 
hours  there  and  talked  with  the  overseer;  from  him  I  learned 
that  this  slave  trader  had  been  over  into  Old  Virginia,  where 
the  finest  blooded  slaves  were  raised  and  had  bought  these 
forty  men  and  two  women.  They  had  traveled  over  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  Mountains,  handcuffed  to  the  long  chain  two  by  two, 
to  the  Ohio  River,  a  journey  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and  no 
one  of  them  had  for  a  moment  been  released  from  the  chain. 
As  these  poor  fellows  lay  upon  the  sand  they  talked  and  sang 
their  plantation  songs,  even  as  they  were  about  to  start  for 
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the  extreme  South,  well  called  the  “Hell  of  Slavery."  On  the 
whole  they  were  a  fine-looking  set  of  men,  more  white  blood 
in  their  veins  than  black,  and  they  knew  too  much  about 
Canada  and  the  North  Star  to  be  safe  property  in  Old 
Virginia.  When  at  last  the  boat  steamed  up  to  the  pier,  the 
master  gave  the  word  and  all  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  I  watched 
with  sad  heart  the  long  line  of  human  beings  with  souls  as 
white  as  any,  marched  two  and  two  onto  the  deck  of  the  boat. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  one  of  them  as  he  turned  his 
head  toward  the  shore  and  said,  “Boys,  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  we  see  ole  Virginny  again."  Was  this  slavery  in  its 
mildest  form  which  I  had  expected  to  see?  Alas,  that  boat 
was  heavily  laden  with  the  sighs  of  those  poor  oppressed  crea¬ 
tures,  whose  cries  reached  Him  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to  the 
cry  of  the  humble.  In  my  next  letter,  I  shall  tell  you  of  the 
prairie  land  and  life  in  the  log  cabin. 

Crinnell,  Iowa,  April  20,  i8q6. 


XXVI. 

From  Wheeling  we  continued  our  journey  down  the  Ohio 
to  Marietta,  a  small  town  on  the  Ohio  side,  settled  chiefly  by 
New  England  people.  With  the  love  for  knowledge  which 
characterized  them  wherever  their  lot  might  be  cast,  they  had 
already  laid  the  foundation  for  the  now  well-known  Marietta 
College.  My  own  sister  Ruth,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mary 
Lyon  at  Ipswich,  had  been  sent  out  from  New  England  by  the 
Educational  Society,  and  was  at  this  time  a  teacher  in  this 
school.  Soon  after  leaving  this  point,  we  drew  near  a  beautiful 
island,  which  had  quite  a  historic  interest  to  me.  It  is  called 
Blennerhassett’s  Island,  named  after  its  owner,  Harmon  Blen- 
nerhassett,  an  Irish  refugee.  At  an  early  day  he  wandered 
here  looking  for  a  home.  He  chose  this  island  and  bought  it. 
With  his  abundant  means,  and  perfect  taste,  he  helped  nature, 
and  made  it  a  veritable  paradise  on  earth.  But  earthly  para¬ 
dises  seem,  like  the  first  Eden,  to  have  their  serpent,  so  too 
had  this,  in  the  person  of  Aaron  Burr.  A  fugitive  from  justice 
for  the  murder  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  duel  fought  in 
1804,  he  found  a  refuge  on  this  island.  He  involved  his  gen¬ 
erous  host  in  his  daring  schemes  for  the  founding  of  an  empire 
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in  the  Mississippi  valley,  even  to  the  overthrow  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.  But  as  such  schemes  must  fail,  the  arrest  of  both  men 
was  made  and  they  were  tried  for  treason  in  1807.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  finally  acquitted  them,  but  public  sentiment 
never  did,  and  their  ruin  was  complete. 

Cincinnati  was  at  this  time  the  largest  and  most  prom¬ 
inent  town  on  the  river  and  already  gave  evidence  of  its  future 
greatness.  Louisville  was  soon  reached.  Here  the  United 
States  government  had  spent  a  great  amount  of  money  on  a 
canal  and  locks,  to  enable  steamboats  to  pass  around  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio.  Of  course  it  took  some  time  for  our  boat  to  pass 
through  the  locks,  and  a  great  many  of  the  passengers,  myself 
among  the  number,  went  on  shore  to  see  a  few  of  the  sights. 
The  first  visit  we  made  was  to  see  the  Kentucky  giant  who  was 
being  exhibited  near  by.  He  was  very  tall  and  large.  I 
cannot  remember  his  exact  height,  but  his  gun,  which  stood 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  was  nine  feet  long.  I  remember 
feeling  as  I  stood  at  his  side  (and  I  was  not  a  small  man)  that 
if  he  should  fall  upon  me  he  would  certainly  kill  me.  This 
town  was  headquarters  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
celebrated  Kentucky  whiskies.  During  the  long  trip  of  one 
thousand  miles  down  the  Ohio,  I  often  noticed  that  the  thrifty 
towns  of  the  free  States,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  compared 
most  favorably  with  those  of  their  slave-holding  neighbors  on 
the  opposite  shore.  At  length  we  reached  Cairo,  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  south  of  Illinois,  where  the  Ohio  joins  the  Mississippi, 
and,  rounding  the  curve,  breasted  the  mighty  current  of  the 
father  of  waters.  No  places  of  importance  were  passed 
from  Cairo  to  St.  Louis.  The  high  bluffs  of  one  side  were 
matched  by  low  banks  on  the  other.  There  were  a  number  of 
shot  towers  on  the  Missouri  side,  which  were  places  of  interest. 
A  wooden  tower  was  built  on  the  highest  point  of  a  bluff  which 
overhung  the  river.  At  the  summit  was  a  screen  through 
which  the  hot  melted  lead  was  poured,  and  as  it  dropped  down, 
down,  down,  into  the  water,  the  tiny  bits  of  lead  were  shaped 
and  hardened  into  shining  globules  ready  to  be  put  into  sacks 
and  shipped  to  the  shot  market.  Three  miles  below  St.  Louis 
we  reached  a  point  which  had  been  made  historic  by  the  great 
cyclone  and  tornado  in  1814.  Having  seen  the  power  of  such 
a  storm  as  exhibited  in  Grinnell  in  1882,  I  cannot  doubt  the 
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following  statement:  “The  track  of  the  tornado  was  a  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  when  it  struck  the  river  the  water  was  gathered 
up  as  with  a  mighty  scoop,  clear  to  the  bottom,  and  hurled  to 
the  distance  of  three  miles  upon  the  Illinois  shore.*’  The  Hon. 
John  Reynolds,  who  was  afterwards  Governor  of  Illinois,  told 
me,  in  1857,  that  he  resided  at  that  time  in  Belleview  near  the 
track  of  the  tornado,  and  followed  it  the  next  morning,  and  saw 
fish  three  miles  from  the  river,  which  had  been  carried  there 
by  the  mighty  force.  Everything  in  its  track  was  leveled, 
but  as  settlers  were  few,  only  one  family  was  destroyed.  I 
finally  left  the  boat  at  the  St.  Louis  wharf,  having  ridden  for 
three  weeks  for  the  small  sum  of  $3.  St.  Louis  was  a  city  of  a 
few  thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  French.  It  was  originally  a 
French  settlement.  There  was  some  wealth,  and  a  good  deal 
of  wholesale  business  was  done  for  the  surrounding  country. 
The  people  were  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  I  think  there  was 
but  one  little  Protestant  church  in  the  place,  and  that  was  a 
Methodist,  which  denomination  was  ever  foremost  in  the  new 
country.  I  spent  the  Sabbath  here,  and  for  the  first  time 
attended  a  Catholic  church.  On  Monday  morning  I  took  a 
small  boat  for  Peoria  on  the  Illinois  River.  After  twenty 
miles  of  travel,  we  reached  Alton  in  Illinois,  the  rival  of  St. 
Louis,  with  many  enterprising  men  and  a  large  wholesale 
business.  The  outlook  then  seemed  in  favor  of  Alton.  We 
spent  some  hours  here  and  I  went  to  the  great  store  of  Godfrey, 
Gilman  &  Co.,  where  I  saw  Mr.  North,  their  bookkeeper,  whom 
I  knew  when  he  was  in  the  store  of  Joseph  Hale  in  Wethersfield, 
Conn.  He  was  sanguine  that  Alton  would  soon  outstrip  St. 
Louis.  Soon  after  this  date,  the  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  from 
Maine,  established  an  anti-slavery  paper  at  Alton.  It  was 
an  able  paper  and  pleased  many  of  the  citizens,  but  there  was 
a  pro-slavery  element  in  the  city  and  surrounding  country, 
which  opposed  the  paper  from  the  start,  and  after  a  year  or 
two  of  grumbling,  this  element  held  a  public  meeting,  passing 
resolutions  that  the  paper  could  no  longer  be  published  in 
Alton,  if  it  voiced  anti-slavery  principles.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Lovejoy  was  a  man  of  courage  and  pluck,  and  kept 
at  his  work  fearlessly.  A  mob  collected  and  destroyed  the 
press  and  threw  the  type  into  the  river.  Ready  to  test  the 
question  of  free  speech  in  a  free  State,  he  ordered  another  press, 
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and  more  type.  Only  a  few  papers  were  printed  on  the  new 
press  before  that  too  went  into  the  river,  and  a  third  press 
and  type  were  ordered.  When  these  arrived  they  were  placed 
in  the  warehouse  of  Godfrey,  Gilman  &  Co.  and  Lovejoy  and 
his  friends  remained  on  guard  the  first  night.  The  mob  came 
a  third  time,  broke  into  the  warehouse,  and  shot  down  the 
brave,  true  man.  From  that  day,  Alton  seemed  doomed. 
Most  of  the  new  settlers,  who  now  came  pouring  into  Illinois, 
shunned  Alton.  The  blood  of  the  martyred  Lovejoy  seemed  to 
cry  unto  God  from  the  ground.  Alton  was  no  longer  the  com¬ 
petitor  of  St.  Louis.  It  has  stood  comparatively  still,  and  St. 
Louis  has  grown  to  the  great  and  prosperous  city  we  know. 
A  monument  is  to  be  built  in  honor  of  Lovejoy,  the  man  who 
faced  death  for  pinciple  and  truth.  After  leaving  Alton,  we 
soon  turned  into  that  rather  sluggish  stream — the  Illinois 
River.  There  was  little  of  interest;  its  banks  were  low  and 
wooded  to  the  river  brink.  We  at  length  reached  Peoria,  a 
little  town  of  250  inhabitants,  now  41,000.  It  was  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  settled  part  of  the  State.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  northeast  was  Chicago.  Van- 
dalia,  the  capital,  was  about  the  same  distance  south.  John 
T.  Stewart  of  Springfield  was  the  member  of  Congress,  and  his 
district  embraced  almost  the  entire  north  half  of  the  State, 
including  Chicago. 

Here  I  landed,  having  been  just  four  weeks  on  the  journey 
from  Newington.  As  I  looked  about  me  I  felt  sure  that  if 
much  of  the  State  was  like  the  beautiful  high  and  rolling 
prairie  around  Peoria,  I  should  have  favorable  reports  to  send 
to  those  waiting  so  anxiously  in  the  far  away  East.  It  was  now 
noon,  and  I  was  anxious  to  make  my  way  to  French  Grove, 
the  home  of  Thomas  N.  Welles,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  as 
I  was  homesick  for  a  familiar  face.  On  inquiry,  I  found  there 
was  no  public  conveyance  going  that  way.  At  last  I  came 
across  a  man  who  had  been  out  to  French  Grove  and  said  it 
was  a  very  blind  road,  and  there  were  only  three  houses  on 
the  way,  but  he  added:  "Look  yere,  stranger,  you  take  this 
ere  road  that  goes  west  of  town  six  miles  till  you  git  to  Horn- 
becker  s,  then  ask  fur  William  Stevens,  he  lives  seven  miles 
furder  on,  on  the  Kickapoo  River,  then  git  the  trail  to  the 
Irishman,  Atkinson's,  at  the  round  grove,  then  there  ain't  no 
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path,  but  Paddy  will  show  you  how  you  can  git  to  Mr.  Welles 
at  French  Grove.  I  said,  What  can  I  do  about  stopping 
over  night?  He  replied:  “Stop  whenever  you  git  to  a  cabin, 
you  cain  t  git  beyand  Stevens  s  to-night.  It  was  then  noon, 
and  after  dinner  at  the  Peoria  House,  kept  by  A.  O.  Garrett,  I 
started  out  on  foot  and  alone,  leaving  my  baggage  at  the  hotel. 
In  due  time  I  found  Hornbecker’s,  and  was  there  put  on  the 
right  track  for  Stevens  s.  I  became  weary,  for  I  had  been 
twenty-eight  days  on  a  boat,  without  much  exercise.  On  I 
went,  however,  and  about  sundown  saw  the  little  log  cabin, 
and  very  lonely  and  desolate  it  looked  in  the  gathering  dark¬ 
ness.  I  drew  near  the  door  and  saw  a  little  girl  of  perhaps 
7  or  8  years  and  a  boy  younger.  When  they  saw  me  they  said  at 
once,  Come  in.”  I  did  so  and  asked  if  Mr.  Stevens  lived 
there.  Yes,  the  little  girl  said.  I  then  asked  for  her 
mother.  She  said,  Mamma  is  dead,  but  papa  has  gone  up 
to  Bureau  to  get  me  another  mamma."  I  said,  “Do  you  stay 
here  alone?  “Oh,  no,”  she  answered,  “John,  who  works  here, 
stays  with  us  and  helps  cook.”  She  seemed  to  understand 
matters  so  well,  I  asked  if  I  could  stay  there  over  night.  She 
answered  promptly,  “Oh  yes,  we  like  to  have  people  stay  with 
us."  John  soon  came  in  with  a  pail  of  milk;  he  also  said  I 
could  stay  there.  John  and  this  competent  little  girl  then 
went  about  getting  supper  like  old  cooks.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  watching  them.  -  They  mixed  up  the  biscuit  and 
baked  them  in  a  little  Dutch  oven,  which  was  a  round  flat- 
bottomed  kettle  with  sides  some  four  inches  high;  it  had  an 
iron  cover  with  a  rim,  which  they  covered  with  life  coals  from 
the  fire  and  set  on  the  hot  coals  in  the  fireplace.  The  biscuit 
soon  came  out  beautifully  baked,  and  we  had  our  supper  of 
biscuit  and  butter  and  milk.  In  this  one  room  they  ate,  slept 
and  lived.  During  the  evening  as  I  chatted  with  John  and  the 
children,  with  only  the  light  of  the  fire,  I  must  confess  my 
thoughts  turned  often  to  Newington  and  the  comforts  there. 
When  bed  time  came,  John  said  I  was  to  sleep  with  him.  I 
slept  soundly  notwithstanding  my  strange  surroundings,  and 
woke  for  an  early  breakfast  greatly  refreshed.  As  I  was  about 
to  leave,  I  asked  them  how  much  I  should  pay  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment.  “Nothing  at  all,”  they  both  said,  and  would  re¬ 
ceive  nothing.  As  time  went  on  and  I  passed  back  and  forth 
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over  this  country,  I  often  saw  Mr.  Stevens,  the  new  mother 
and  the  children. 

I  soon  came  to  the  bridgeless  Kickapoo  River,  and  crossed 
on  the  body  of  a  large  tree  which  had  been  cut  and  thrown 
across  the  stream.  On  I  went  following  the  slight  trail,  and 

looking  at  the  beautiful  rolling  prairies  on  every  side.  At 

about  10  o  clock  I  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Atkinson.  He 
was  a  new  settler,  direct  from  Ireland  and  of  the  higher  class. 
I  was  made  welcome,  and  he  asked  me  to  remain  and  take 
dinner  with  him,  which  I  did,  and  a  good  one  it  was,  and 

served  quite  in  the  style  of  the  old  country.  Here  as  everv- 

where  I  found  the  people  anxious  for  settlers,  and  after  dinner 
Mr.  Atkinson  went  out  with  me  to  show  me  the  beautiful 
prairie  on  every  side  of  him  for  sale  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  acre.  Here  I  entered  the  first  notes  in  my  book  in  regard 
to  land.  From  this  point  it  was  trackless  to  French  Grove, 
some  six  miles. 

I  was  directed  to  a  certain  point  of  timber  on  French 
Creek,  and  I  left  my  Irish  friend  and  walked  very  rapidly 
for  a  time,  but  in  going  through  the  little  valleys  which  came 
with  the  knolls,  I  lost  my  timber  point,  and  on  reaching  a 
highland,  saw  so  many  points  of  timber  which  all  looked  alike, 
that  I  became  confused  and  lost  all  my  bearings,  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  quickened  my  pace  as  my  anxiety  increased.  I 
wandered  on  in  a  bewildered  way  till  almost  sundown,  when  I 
saw  a  little  cabin  near  a  grove.  My  heart  gave  a  bound  of 
relief,  for  the  prospect  of  spending  a  night  alone  on  the  prairie 
had  begun  to  stare  me  in  the  face.  I  found  a  young  couple 
living  there,  and  asked  if  this  was  not  the  house  of  Mr.  Welles. 

I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  when  I  was  told  that  he  lived 
eight  miles  from  there.  I  was  very,  very  tired,  and  asked  if 
I  could  stay  there  over  night.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  my  feelings 
when  the  answer  was,  “It  will  not  be  convenient.”  Just  two 
by  six  feet  and  a  half  floor  room,  I  begged.  The  answer  was 
kindly,  but  firmly  given,  “No,  it  will  not  be  possible.” 

This  was  the  first  and  last  time  in  my  life  that  I  was  ever 
refused  a  night's  lodging  in  a  log  cabin.  These  were  good 
people,  but  not  Westernized,  having  moved  from  Connecticut 
the  fall  before,  They  had  but  the  one  room,  and  could  not 
see  any  possible  way  to  take  a  stranger  into  the  narrow  quarters. 
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I  became  well  acquainted  with  this  family,  and  their  children 
and  grandchildren,  and  many  have  been  the  regrets  that  I  was 
turned  from  their  door  on  that  night.  They  told  me  the  road 
was  plain  to  Mr.  Welles  s  eight  miles,  no  turn  to  right  or  left. 
Tired  and  footsore,  I  summoned  all  my  strength  and  ran  most 
of  the  way.  At  last  through  the  darkness  I  saw  the  light  from 
the  open  door  of  a  cabin,  and  I  was  saved  from  a  night’s  lodging 
on  the  open  prairies,  with  only  the  wolves,  which  I  could  hear 
howling  in  the  distance,  for  company.  Glad,  indeed,  was  I 
to  grasp  the  hand  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Welles,  and  appreciated 
to  the  full  his  welcome,  and  the  generous  hospitality  shown  to 
me  during  that  summer.  And  now  my  journey  of  twenty 
nine  days  from  Newington  has  drawn  to  a  close. 

This  letter  must  also  close,  leaving  it  to  my  next  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  country  and  people. 

Crinnell,  Iowa,  May  15,  i8q6. 


XXVII. 

Thomas  N.  Welles  was  an  Eastern  man,  a  few  years 
younger  than  myself,  reared  in  the  grand  old  town  of  Wethers¬ 
field.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated 
with  honors,  and  after  a  time  spent  in  the  study  of  a  profession 
in  the  same  institution,  he  was  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
highly  educated  and  brilliant  young  men  ever  born  in  Wethers¬ 
field.  Late  in  the  year  1833,  or  early  in  1834,  he  went  to 
Kentucky  to  study  law  with  Judge  Robbins,  who  was  a  native 
of  Wethersfield  and  had  emigrated  there  several  years  before. 
But  if  I  should  tell  the  whole  truth,  I  am  quite  sure  he  was 
attracted  West  more  by  the  beautiful  Sue  Robbins,  daughter 
of  the  learned  judge,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  early 
in  the  thirties,  while  she  was  at  the  Emerson  Ladies'  Seminary 
in  Wethersfield.  Mr.  Welles  remained  in  Kentucky  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  year,  with  profit  to  himself  in  many  ways. 
He  studied  law  with  the  judge,  successfully  made  love  to  his 
daughter,  and  obtained  a  Western  experience  among  the  high¬ 
est  class  of  Kentuckians,  who  had  among  them  some  of  the 
greatest  men  and  women  in  the  country,  and  were  justly 
renowned  for  the  truest  of  hospitality.  He  added  to  his 
honors,  in  1834,  during  the  political  campaign,  by  taking  the 
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stump  in  favor  of  the  re-election  of  Judge  Robbins,  and  was 
called  a  brilliant  and  successful  political  orator.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  the  law  promised  him  a  brilliant  career,  he  was 
charmed  by  the  fine  horses  and  cattle  of  Kentucky,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  become  an  Illinois  farmer,  turning  his  attention  chiefly 
to  the  raising  of  fine  stock.  In  the  fall  of  1834  he  bought  two 
adjoining  farms  in  Peoria  county,  at  French  Grove,  and  the 
following  spring  hired  two  men,  of  the  lower  class  of  Ken¬ 
tuckians,  with  families,  to  go  with  him  to  Illinois  as  laborers. 
He  also  took  Kentucky  horses  and  cattle  with  him  to  his 
Illinois  farm.  Here  I  found  him  a  month  after  his  arrival  in 
his  little  settlement  of  two  cabins,  with  one  room  each.  Mr. 
Welles  lived  in  one  of  the  cabins  with  one  of  the  men,  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  by  name,  but  whom  we  called  “Mac.”  There  was 
no  extra  bed,  but  my  friend  said,  “I  will  share  mine  with  you 
as  long  as  you  are  my  guest.”  The  one  room  was  our  living, 
cooking,  sleeping  and  dining-room  for  the  three  months  I  was 
there.  The  morning  after  my  arrival  Mr.  Welles  took  me 
over  his  plantation  of  timber  and  most  beautiful  prairie.  I 
told  him  my  mission  to  Illinois,  and  he  said,  “While  you  are 
looking  about  the  country  make  my  cabin  your  home.  I 
have  a  fine  saddle  horse  which  is  always  at  your  command. 
My  books  and  papers  are  here;  don't  get  homesick;  the  change 
from  your  Newington  life  will  be  very  great  at  first.  All  the 
land  outside  of  these  few  farms  is  for  sale  at  $1.25  per  acre; 
there  is  none  better  in  the  State;  buy  here  and  bring  Mr. 
Stoddard  to  be  our  neighbor.”  I  accepted  his  kind  offer,  and 
for  three  months  my  headquarters  were  at  this  cabin,  and 
nothing  could  surpass  the  kindness  and  true  hospitality  of 
Mr.  Welles.  The  land  and  everything  about  French  Grove 
more  than  met  my  expectations,  and  now,  as  I  wanted  to  look 
farther,  Black  Bet,  the  easy-pacing  Kentucky  saddle-horse, 
was  brought  to  the  door,  and  I  took  a  circuit  about  the  grove, 
and  found  perhaps  eight  or  ten  little  cabins;  no  more  families 
nearer  than  from  eight  to  fifteen  miles.  Mr.  Welles  and  my¬ 
self  were  the  only  Yankees  in  the  settlement  and  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  There  were  the  two  Kentucky  families, 
the  others  were  all  from  extreme  southern  Ohio,  and  were  of 
the  poorest  and  most  illiterate  class.  But  a  little  of  cabin  life; 
The  Kentucky  family  where  we  lived  were  good  laborers,  a 
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little  above  what  was  called  “poor  white  trash,"  but  they  were 
low  enough.  Neither  Mac  nor  his  wife  ever  knew  a  letter  in 
the  alphabet,  or  anything  about  refinement.  Still  they  were 
bigoted  and  felt  they  were  far  above  the  Yankee  and  boasted 
of  Kentucky  blood,  of  Henry  Clay  and  the  great  men  of  their 
State  and  of  their  custom  of  resenting  an  insult,  etc.  Mac 
himself  was  a  very  large,  fair-looking  man,  but  Mrs.  Mac  was 
large  and  angular,  always  barefoot,  her  yellow-red  hair  always 
in  a  tumble,  freckles  covered  her  face  and  coarse  hands,  and 
her  eyes  were  what  I  should  call  wicked.  She  pailed  the 
cow  and  did  the  housework.  At  meals  she  always  stood  at 
her  lord's  elbow  to  wait  on  him  particularly,  whose  servant 
she  was.  We  had  hot  biscuit  at  every  meal,  generally  ham 
and  eggs  and  strong  coffee.  There  were  no  vegetables  in  the 
country.  In  the  family  there  was  a  boy  and  a  girl,  5  and  7, 
and  a  babe  of  two  weeks.  The  children  seemed  to  be  but  little 
trouble.  They  dressed  alike,  only  one  garment,  and  that 
made  of  coarse  tow  cloth  called  ticklingburg.  This  loose 
garment  slipped  over  the  head,  came  down  to  the  knees,  holes 
were  cut  for  the  arms,  one  button  at  the  back  sufficed  to  hold 
the  costume,  and  you  have  a  pattern  of  the  entire  dress.  They 
had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  hat  nor  bonnet,  hair  dirty 
and  uncombed  and  faded  by  the  sun.  They  took  care  of 
themselves  all  day  long,  out  with  the  pigs  and  chickens,  and 
at  night  camped  down  anywhere  on  the  floor.  They  were 
never  sick  or  cried,  and  their  one  garment  was  good  for  night 
and  day  for  months,  and  if  ever  washed  I  did  not  know  it. 

When  evening  came  the  one  room  was  our  reading  and 
chatting  room,  and  Mr.  Welles  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
entertaining  men  I  ever  knew,  and  we  spent  many  a  pleasant 
hour  together,  talking  of  the  East,  but  more  of  the  glorious 
West  and  the  brilliant  future  opening  to  it  and  to  us.  Our 
light  was  from  the  fire-place,  and  from  the  sucker  light, 
which  was  a  saucer  filled  with  lard  with  a  wick  of  cotton  cloth. 
Rather  dim,  you  say,  beside  the  electricity  of  today,  but  it 
served  us  very  well.  At  bedtime  Mrs.  Mac  always  went  and 
sat  outdoors  awhile,  and  we  went  to  bed,  then  she  w'ould  come 
in,  put  out  the  light  and  disappear,  herself.  Not  many  w'eeks 
after  my  arrival  and  before  I  had  become  entirely  accustomed 
to  this  mode  of  life  and  the  curoius  life  of  the  Mac  family,  I 
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heard  Mr.  Mac  say  one  morning  to  his  wife,  that  he  was  going 
to  give  her  a  “good  lickin’  that  day,”  and  added  “Your  mother 
told  me  before  I  married  ye  that  ye  were  so  devilish  I  would 
have  to  lick  you  every  once  in  a  while,  and  now  you'll  catch  it 
as  soon  as  I  can  git  a  hickory  stick.  Welles  and  I  went  into 
the  grove  near  by  and  saw  Mac  go  to  the  house  with  his  stick, 
and  soon  heard  screams,  but  we  kept  away  till  called  to  break¬ 
fast.  When  we  went  in  Mrs.  Mac  looked  like  a  fright,  hair 
worse  than  before,  if  possible,  marks  on  her  face  and  neck,  but 
her  disposition  was  more  to  Mac’s  liking  evidently,  she  was  so 
good,  stood  by  her  husband’s  chair  and  stroked  his  hair  and 
occasionally  gave  him  a  kiss.  Now  do  you  ask  why  I  had  not 
gallantry  enough  to  take  the  part  of  the  woman  and  try  to 
protect  her?  In  the  first  place,  Mac  was  more  than  a  match 
for  me,  then  he  always  carried  a  loaded  pistol,  and  if  I  had 
interfered  the  woman  herself  would  have  turned  on  me  like  a 
tigress.  I  wished  now  to  make  a  trip  southward  to  the  older 
settlements  of  Farmington  and  Canton,  to  learn  what  I  could 
about  the  crops,  etc.,  which  would  take  several  days,  so  I 
mounted  Black  Bet  and  started  down  the  road  which  brought 
me  to  French  Grove  a  few  weeks  before.  Soon  I  was  at  the 
door  of  the  very  cabin  where  I  had  been  refused  floor  room,  but 
I  felt  much  more  independent  now  than  then.  Without'  any 
design  or  effort  on  my  part  the  fact  that  these  people  had 
turned  a  homeseeker  from  their  door  at  night,  had  become 
widely  known,  and  this  was  considered  an  unpardonable  act. 
A  certain  man  1  knew  was  branded  as  a  “mean  man  ’  because 
he  took  pay  for  keeping  over  night  a  land-hunter  or  one  seeking 
a  home.  So  much  for  the  new  country  etiquette.  About  a 
mile  from  here  I  rode  out  to  see  a  new  settler,  William  J. 
Phelps,  from  Connecticut  only  the  fall  before.  He  was  a  man 
interesting  and  intelligent,  with  plenty  of  property.  His 
wife  was  a  refined  woman,  and  they  had  a  family  of  bright, 
well-behaved  children.  They  lived  in  a  little  cabin  with  a  loft 
and  were  happy  with  the  bright  prospects  before  them.  This 
one  Yankee  family  drew  the  best  of  settlers  about  them,  and 
finally  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Elmwood,  which  grew  rapidly 
and  made  him  wealthy.  I  kept  up  his  acquaintance  till  his 
death  a  few  years  ago.  One  of  his  sons  whom  I  saw  in  that 
poor  little  cabin  was  sent  in  after  years  as  Minister  or  Consul 
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to  Russia,  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  life  in  this  cabin,  you 
see,  was  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  cabin  of  Mr.  Mac.  Six 
or  eight  miles  farther  on  I  came  to  Farmington,  a  nice  little 
town,  which  had  been  settled  by  good  people  six  or  eight  years. 
On  to  Canton,  ten  miles,  where  I  found  an  older  and  larger 
town  with  quite  a  business  air,  settled  by  a  good  class  of  people. 
I  learned  as  1  traveled  that  Yankees  would  draw  Yankees 
around  them,  but  southern  Ohio  and  Tennessee  people  were 
afraid  of  them,  and  were  very  clannish.  I  came  across  no 
better  land  than  that  at  French  Grove,  and  I  knew  that  the 
settlers  who  were  there  were  ready  to  sell  out  their  small 
improvements  and  pass  on  to  the  frontier  and  make  a  new 
start.  Mr.  Welles  and  myself  were  the  only  Yankees  there, 
but  I  was  convinced  that  a  few  men  with  $6,000  or  $8,000 
could  make  a  fine  Yankee  settlement,  and  this  I  hoped  to 
bring  about  through  Mr.  Stoddard  and  a  few  others.  I  was 
also  convinced  that  the  land,  crops,  coal,  stone  and  health  of 
the  country  were  all  and  more  than  I  had  expected.  The 
winter  wheat  was  coming  on  beautifully,  and  when  I  returned 
to  French  Grove,  Mr.  Welles  was  raising  all  the  help  he  could 
get  to  plant  his  corn.  I  joined  the  ranks  and  went  to  work. 
Mrs.  Mac  boasted  of  her  ability  to  “drap  corn,”  and  wanted 
a  job  at  50  cents  a  day.  Her  babe  of  only  a  few  weeks  she 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  laid  upon  the  ground  near  the  work, 
notwithstanding  rattlesnakes  were  common.  Back  and  forth 
she  went  all  day  over  the  field,  barefooted,  besides  going  to  the 
house  to  get  the  meals  and  do  the  housework.  The  little  boy 
and  girl  played  around  till  tired,  then  fell  asleep  anywhere  and 
always  turned  up  all  right  at  night.  When  Sunday  came,  I 
inquired  about  a  church  or  meeting-house,  and  was  told  there 
was  none  nearer  than  Farmington,  sixteen  miles  away,  but 
that  a  Methodist  minister  had  been  at  French  Grove  and  had 
appointed  a  class  leader,  and  there  was  a  class  meeting  every 
Sabbath  at  one  of  the  cabins.  As  I  had  always  been  a  church¬ 
goer,  I  went  to  their  meeting.  Nearly  all  the  settlers  were 
there,  and  but  one  had  even  a  common  education,  and  I  think 
the  one  most  ignorant  of  letters  had  been  appointed  class 
leader:  but  his  voice  was  most  astonishing,  and  made  up  for 
all  other  deficiencies.  He  could  read  a  little  in  the  Testament, 
and  stagger  at  reading  the  hymns.  He  exhorted  most  faith- 
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fully,  and  if  at  a  loss  for  words  “hollered”  the  louder.  He  also 
led  the  singing,  and  his  voice  was  like  the  “Bull  of  Bashan.” 
He  knew  but  one  tune,  and  that  tune  had  to  fit  all  meters. 
I  sat  there  with  sober  face,  but  I  don’t  know  what  I  should  have 
done  if  I  had  caught  the  eye  of  some  of  my  Newington  friends 
We  were  all  questioned  as  to  our  religious  state  of  mind  every 
Sabbath.  With  all  their  ignorance  they  were  sincere,  and  as  I 
believed  then  and  now  that  any  religion  is  better  than  no 
religion,  I  continued  to  meet  with  them.  The  time  had  now 
come  when  I  was  ready  to  send  my  report  to  Mr.  Stoddard, 
and  I  began  on  the  largest  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  to  answer 
his  questions.  Every  letter  going  over  four  hundred  miles 
was  twenty-five  cents,  small  or  large  sheets.  Two  sheets, 
however  small,  were  fifty  cents,  the  largest  no  more.  Account 
was  taken  of  the  number  of  sheets  only,  no  regard  paid  to 
weight.  I  could  certainly  give  as  favorable  account  of  the 
country  as  Peck’s  Guide,  in  fact,  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
country  and  can  say  now,  after  more  than  sixty  years  of  ob¬ 
servation,  that  I  have  never  seen  any  land  which  equaled  that 
part  of  Illinois  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  for 
one  hundred  miles  south  and  fifty  north  of  Peoria  county.’  It 
was  all  the  richest  and  best  prairie,  good  timber,  abundance  of 
coal  and  stone,  and  well  watered,  and  as  healthy  as  any  new 
country.  I  reported  to  Rollin  Stoddard  that  deer  were  very 
abundant,  I  had  seen  them  in  droves  of  forty  or  more,  prairie 
chickens  were  without  number,  and  the  woods  were  alive  with 
grey  and  fox  squirrels.  To  Lucy  I  could  say  that  I  was  as¬ 
sured  that  prairie  flowers  later  in  the  season  were  handsome 
and  abundant,  and  I  could  testify  from  my  own  experience 
that  wild  strawberries  were  never  so  plenty  and  sweet.  I  sent 
this  large  and  full  letter  to  Mr.  Stoddard  and  was  confident 
it  would  bring  him  and  his  familyWest  in  the  fall.  So  I  began 
to  look  about  for  a  house  for  him  to  winter  in,  but  there  was 
none  vacant.  I  then  decided  on  my  own  account  to  buy  eighty 
acres  of  prairie  near  Mr.  Welles  and  forty  of  timber  at  a  cost 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  build  a  large  cabin. 

I  went  at  once  about  it,  so  as  to  have  it  ready  when  they 
should  arrive,  and  give  Mr.  Stoddard  a  place  to  live  while  he 
could  make  his  own  selection  of  a  home.  I  exchanged  work 
with  Mr.  Welles  and  had  Mac  to  help  me,  cut  the  logs  and 
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drew  them  together  and  at  last  had  a  house  raising.  I  must 
ask  pardon  for  a  degression  here,  feeling  sure  it  will  interest 
at  least  some  of  my  readers.  About  this  time  (1835)  emigra¬ 
tion  came  to  Illinois  in  floods,  and  a  boom  as  never  before  seen 
was  beginning.  Railroads  were  chartered  all  over  the  settled 
parts  of  the  State.  State  bonds  were  put  on  sale  in  New  York 
and  London,  work  began  on  the  Illinois  canal,  but  the  financial 
crash  of  1837  put  a  stop  to  all  public  works  and  the  hardest 
of  hard  times  were  seen  in  this  new  land  till  about  1850,  when 
a  new  career  of  prosperity  began  and  has  not  yet  ceased.  In 
1835  a  set  of  about  a  dozen  young  men  or  more  settled  within 
a  radius  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  around  Springfield,  all  lawyers, 
who  became  leaders  and  men  of  great  prominence.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  yet  in  his  New  Salem  store,  but  studying  law. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  from  Vermont  settled  in  Jacksonville  as 
a  lawyer  at  the  age  of  22.  Ed  Baker  and  Dick  Yates  were 
raised  in  Illinois,  Sidney  Breese  was  from  New  York.  Ken¬ 
tucky  furnished  some  of  the  brightest  and  strongest  men,  John 
J.  Hardin,  John  Calhoun,  O.  H.  Browning,  Stephen  T.  Logan 
and  Edwards,  and  James  Shields,  who  was  an  Irishman  by 
birth.  There  was  also  Ebenezer  Peck,  William  Thomas,  W. 
D.  Ewing,  Lyman  Trumbull,  David  Davis  and  others.  These 
were  about  equally  divided  in  politics  and  talent,  and  they  came 
in  contact  with  each  other  not  only  in  the  law  but  on  the  stump, 
and  most  of  them  in  the  Legislature  and  Congress.  They 
grappled  with  great  questions  which  came  up  in  the  formati\e 
conditions  of  the  State.  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  especially 
pitted  against  each  other  in  politics  from  1836  to  1860.  The 
force  of  circumstances  developed  all  these  men.  Douglas 
went  up  the  most  rapidly.  At  23  he  was  prosecuting  attorney, 
then  land  commissioner,  then  in  the  Legislature,  judge,  Con¬ 
gressman  and  United  States  Senator,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1861.  These  were  a  set  of  mighty  men,  of  sur¬ 
passing  eloquence,  as  Congressmen,  Senators,  judges,  Cabinet 
officers,  Governors  and  one  President.  Douglas  was  called  in 
Congress  the  "little  giant,"  but  they  were  all  giants.  I  will 
not  speak  further  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  greatest  of  all. 
James  Shields,  the  brilliant  lawyer  who  challenged  Lincoln  to 
a  duel,  was  a  general  in  the  Mexican  War,  was  shot  through 
the  body,  the  ball  passing  through  the  lungs,  yet  he  recovered, 
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came  home,  and  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Illinois,  afterwards  from  Minnesota,  then  from  Missouri.  Three 
of  these  men  who  were  especially  prominent  came  to  their 
death  by  the  bullet,  namely  Abraham  Lincoln,  assassinated 
by  Booth;  General  John  J.  Hardin  in  the  Mexican  War  and 
Co  onel  E.  D.  Baker  at  Balls  Bluff,  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
Colonel  Baker  was  raised  in  southern  Illinois  from  a  boy  of  16, 
where  there  were  no  schools.  His  education  was  largely  from 
hearmg  others  speak.  At  16  his  memory  was  so  remarkable 
that  he  could  repeat  almost  verbatim  and  with  great  eloquence 
a  stump  speech  to  which  he  had  listened.  He  never  frogot 
a  name  or  a  face,  or  a  point  of  law,  and  he  became  an  eminent 
lawyer,  great  orator  and  the  most  brilliant  stump  speaker  in 
Illinois.  Yesterday,  Lyman  Trumbull,  the  last  of  them  all, 
was  laid  to  rest  in  Chicago.  He  was  just  my  own  age,  83. 
These  men  were  most  of  them  a  trifle  older  than  myself,  but 
I  knew  them  well  and  also  know  that  they  were  a  wonderful 
body  of  men— none  such  in  Illinois  now  or  elsewhere.  I 
began  my  western  life  in  a  quiet  way  at  the  time  they  appeared 
so  active  on  the  stage  of  life.  Now  they  are  all  gone,  and  I 
alone  remain  to  tell  the  story  of  their  greatness.  But  to  re¬ 
turn.  It  was  July,  and  the  haying  season  was  now  on  hand. 
The  prairies  produced  about  one  and  one-half  tons  of  hay 
per  acre.  Grass  was  free.  Uncle  Sam  had  thousands  of 
acres  of  grass  every  year  burned  by  the  fall  fires.  I  was  help¬ 
ing  Mr.  Welles  in  his  mowing,  and  for  every  day’s  work  earned 
money  enough  to  buy  an  acre  of  land.  By  this  time  I  was 
more  captivated  than  ever  by  the  country  and  remember 
writing  Sophia  Stoddard  that  soon  all  that  country  would  be 
made  into  beautiful  farms,  and  then  the  touch  of  the  Yankee 
woman  about  the  house  would  make  it  the  garden  of  the  world. 
One  day  a  letter  brought  from  the  Peoria  post-office  was 
handed  me.  It  was  post-marked  Newington.  The  writing 
was  not  that  of  Mr.  Stoddard,  but  of  his  daughter  Fidelia. 

I  hastily  opened  it.  It  was  a  long  letter,  written  sixty-one 
years  ago.  I  have  it  now,  and  will  quote  from  it  the  following: 

We  are  in  deep  affliction  and  sorrow  at  our  home.  Our  dear 
father  was  stricken  down  with  apoplexy  last  week  and  died 
the  third  day.  Our  home  is  desolation.  Brother  Simeon  is 
with  us,  and  Aunt  Mary  and  Uncle  Allen  are  so  kind  to  us.” 
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I  will  not,  I  cannot,  describe  the  shock  this  was  to  me.  I  had 
great  respect  and  love  for  Mr.  Stoddard;  now  he  was  gone, 
and  for  the  moment  it  seemed  that  gone,  too,  were  all  my 
hopes  and  expectations.  The  orphan  family  can  never  come 
West.  I,  who  would  be  a  help  and  a  comfort  to  them,  am 
separated  from  them  by  a  month’s  journey.  What  can  I  do? 
What  shall  I  do? 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  June  2 6,  i8q6. 


XXVIII. 

I  finally  confided  in  Mr.  Welles,  told  him  all  my  sorrows 
and  disappointments,  and  found  in  him  a  true  and  sympathiz¬ 
ing  friend.  It  was  a  relief  to  do  hard  physical  work,  and  I 
labored  in  the  hay  field  ten  or  fifteen  days,  mowing  at  an 
average  of  three  acres  per  day.  At  the  same  time  I  was  con¬ 
sidering  matters  in  all  their  various  phases. 

I  had  expected  Fidelia  Stoddard  would  become  my  wife 
when  she  came  West  with  her  family  in  the  fall.  Now,  as 
matters  stood,  would  it  not  be  too  much  to  ask  a  lady  of  her 
refinement,  who  had  been  reared  so  tenderly,  to  leave  her 
friends  and  come  alone  to  the  little  Western  cabin,  as  the  state 
of  society  then  was?  If  I  did  ask  it,  would  she  come?  To  go 
into  my  cabin  alone,  and  keep  “bachelor  hall,”  as  so  many  were 
doing,  I  could  and  would  not.  If  any  of  you  who  have  read 
Pilgrim  s  Progress”  know  what  John  Bunyan  means  when  he 
says  of  one  of  whom  he  writes,  “He  was  so  tumbled  up  in  his 
•mind  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,”  that  was  just  my  own 
condition.  My  mind  gradually  became  clearer,  and  I  decided 
to  return  to  Newington,  though  when  I  left  there  four  months 
before,  I  never  expected  to  behold  it  again,  and  if  necessary  give 
up  all  my  high  expectations  of  a  Western  life,  go  back  to  the 
study  of  medicine  and  become  a  New  England  physician. 
When  this  point  was  reached  I  put  away  my  scythe  and  told 
Mr.  Welles  I  was  going  back  to  Newington,  and  did  not  know 
whether  I  should  ever  return  or  not,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
carry  me  to  Peoria  the  next  Monday.  The  cheery  answer  of 
my  friend  did  much  to  lighten  my  heart:  “I  will,”  he  said, 
and  added,  “You  are  doing  just  right.  Tell  the  young  lady 
that  I  shall  bring  a  wife  here,  in  the  spring,  and  want  her  as  an 
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associate,  ^ciay  will  be  all  right  in  a  few  years.  My 
brother  Charles  has  decided  to  settle  here,  and  my  father  will 
spend  next  summer  with  us,  and  I  have  learned  that  Martin 
Kellogg,  Jr.,  is  talking  of  coming  in  the  spring."  On  Monday 
morning^  with  this  brighter  outlook  before  me,  I  was  on  my 

W?t.  w  „;a„  '  'eft  my  unfinished  cabin  and  all  my  interests 
r'  e  es’  and  soon  was  on  the  steamer  “Little  Joe" 
ound  for  St.  Louis.  On  reaching  that  city  I  found  that  most 
of  the  boats  were  not  running  on  account  of  the  low  water  in 
the  Ohio  River.  Only  one  boat  was  advertised,  and  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  I  took  passage  on  it,  and  we  made  our  way  without 
hindrance,  down  the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Ohio  above  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  then  we  lay  upon  a  sand  bar  for  twenty-four  hours. 
During  the  day  I  saw  men  wade  on  that  bar  across  the  river 
from  the  Ohio  to  the  Kentucky  shore.  Our  engine  worked 
at  the  bar  for  a  day  and  a  night,  when  enough  sand  was  washed 
away  to  permit  us  to  cross,  and  in  due  time  we  reached  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Here  we  were  told  that  the  water  was  so  low  no  boats 
would  leave  for  Pittsburg  till  the  fall  rains  had  caused  the  rise 
of  the  river,  the  last  of  September  or  October.  It  was  now 
near  the  last  of  August,  I  could  not  be  detained  in  Cincinnati 
so  long  a  time;  but  for  my  trunk  I  should  have  started  on  foot. 
During  the  day  I  went  to  the  stage  office  and  found  there  was 
a  daily  line  running  by  way  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Wheeling 
and  over  the  mountains  to  Baltimore,  a  distance  of  four  or 
ve  hundred  miles.  It  was  very  expensive,  but  by  close  cal¬ 
culation  I  found  I  had  money  enough  to  carry  me  home  by 
t  is  route.  I  mounted  the  stage  with  eight  other  passengers 
and  we  traveled  night  and  day,  stopping  only  to  change  horses 
and  for  refreshments.  I  sat  with  the  driver  a  good  deal,  so 
as  to  get  some  idea  of  the  country  we  were  passing  through. 
At  that  time,  Columbus,  the  capital  of  Ohio,  was  only  a  small 
town.  The  stage  was  ferried  across  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling, 
near  the  place  where  I  had  seen  the  forty  slaves  chained,  on 
my  previous  journey.  On  we  went,  crossing  the  Alleghanies 
at  Laurel  Hill  in  the  night.  There  was  not  a  little  excitement 
among  the  passengers,  for  it  was  here  that  the  stage  had  been 
held  up  by  robbers  a  night  or  two  before.  A  railroad  was 
built  out  of  Baltimore  for  twenty  miles,  and  we  left  the  stage 
for  cars  drawn  by  horses  for  lack  of  an  engine.  I  had  ridden 
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that  long  distance,  day  and  night,  without  much  fatigue.  I 
now  took  a  boat,  and  finally  made  my  way  to  New  York  as 
best  I  could  by  water,  or  short  pieces  of  railroad.  We  crossed 
the  Sound  in  the  night,  and  the  next  day,  a  bright  day  near 
September  first,  I  caught  sight  of  the  spire  of  the  Westhersfield 
church,  and  was  soon  at  Hartford,  having  been  twenty-eight 
days  on  the  road.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon;  no  cars  then 
to  Newington,  but  I  felt  sure  I  should  see  some  one  from  there, 
and  to  my  surprise  Mr.  Atwood  was  the  man.  His  was  the 
last  familiar  face  I  saw  when  I  left;  the  first  on  my  return.  He 
gave  me  a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  a  look  of  surprise,  and 
also  gave  me  an  invitation  to  ride  home  with  him  and  remain 
over  night  at  his  house.  After  the  kindly  greetings  of  the 
family,  we  sat  down  and  talked  of  my  experiences  and  journey- 
ings.  It  seemed  like  a  dream  that  I  had  been  out  and  returned 
from  the  far  West.  I  learned  that  all  were  well  at  the  Stoddard 
home,  and  also  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Stoddard’s  death.  The 
next  morning,  in  the  quiet  of  the  New  England  Sabbath,  we 
all  went  to  church.  My  appearance  was  a  surprise  to  all,  as 
I  took  my  place  in  the  Atwood  pew.  I  found  at  the  Stoddard 
home  Simeon  B.  filling,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  his  father  s  place, 
and  settling  the  estate.  But,  alas,  there  stood  the  “vacant 
chair.  Mr.  Stoddard  had,  so  far  as  the  tenderest  of  fathers 
could  do,  filled  the  place  of  both  father  and  mother  for  twelve 
years,  and  was  greatly  beloved  and  sadly  missed  by  his  children, 
yet  in  all  their  sadness  they  were  a  most  happy  and  united 
family.  Simeon  was  two  months  older  than  myself,  and  the 
close  friendship  then  begun  lasted  till  his  death  last  October, 
sixty  years.  I  had  hastened  home  from  the  West  in  hopes 
I  should  be  in  time  to  secure  the  North  School  for  the  winter, 
but  was  too  late,  as  another  had  already  engaged  it.  Though 
I  wished  to  remain  in  Newington  during  the  winter,  I  found  I 
must  look  elsewhere  for  a  school.  I  learned  that  a  teacher 
was  wanted  for  the  school  on  the  Robbins  or  Wolcott  Hill  in 
Wethersfield,  and  I  at  once  called  on  Mr.  George  Wells,  who 
was  one  of  the  committee  to  hire  teachers.  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned  I  could  have  the  school;  the  other  member  of  the 
committee  was  not  at  home,  but  Mr.  Wells  said  he  would  see 
him  and  let  me  know  his  decision  at  once.  I  was  soon  in¬ 
formed  that  this  gentleman  was  not  willing  I  should  have  the 
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school,  because  I  had  been  General  Kellogg's  hired  man.  I 
had  supposed  that  whatever  odium  had  been  attached  to 
my  having  occupied  that  lowly  position  had  been  lived  down, 
but  not  so;  like  “Banquo’s  ghost”  it  will  not  down.  I  now 
found  the  value  of  such  friends  as  Deacon  J.  Seymour,  Mr. 
Atwood  and  others,  and  they  gave  Mr.  George  Wells  strong 
testimonials  of  my  success  as  a  teacher  in  Newington.  1 
finally  concluded  to  go  myself  over  the  mountain,  and  see  the 
man  who  so  opposed  me.  He  was  a  kind  and  good  man  and 
was  honestly  looking  for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils.  He 
brought  up  his  strong  objection  to  me,  and  said  that  generally 
those  who  had  occupied  that  station  were  rough  and  unculti¬ 
vated.  I  pleaded  guilty  of  having  worked  for  two  seasons 
side  by  side  with  the  general  and  his  two  sons,  and  also  with 
Giles  and  Sam  Smith,  and  had  spent  those  earnings  toward  an 
education.  This  committeeman,  like  many  in  that  good  old 
town,  had  quite  a  touch  of  aristocracy  in  his  composition,  as 
well  as  pride  in  the  blue  blood  so  abundant  in  the  town.  At 
last  I  turned  from  the  subject  of  schools,  and  spoke  of  the 
Wethersfield  minister,  Dr.  Tenney,  who  was  settled  there  in 
1814,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people.  This  brought 
out  a  tribute  of  praise  from  the  gentleman  in  honor  of  the 
beloved  pastor.  I  was  then  prepared  to  tell  him  incidentally 
that  Dr.  Tenney  was  my  uncle,  my  mother's  brother,  and  that 
I  had  lived  with  him  several  years  when  a  boy.  He  stood  and 
gazed  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  said  slowly:  “So  Dr.  Tenney 
is  your  uncle!”  Whether  he  then  compared  my  blood  with 
his  own  or  not,  I  cannot  say;  at  any  rate  he  waived  all  ob¬ 
jections  to  me  and  I  secured  the  school.  There  is  much  in 
the  common  saying,  “Blood  will  tell,”  but  it  cannot  always 
be  relied  upon,  for  a  taint  may  run  underground  several  gen¬ 
erations,  but  will  crop  out  at  last  and  make  the  worst  of  men, 
as  in  the  case  of  Aaron  Burr,  where  the  taint  came  from  back 
of  his  grandfather,  who  was  the  great  and  good  Jonathan 
Edwards. 

I  taught  in  the  old  brick  school-house,  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  I  had  on  my  list  seventy  scholars. 
When  in  Wethersfield  last  summer,  sixty  years  later,  I  learned 
that  three  of  my  former  pupils  were  still  living,  near  their 
boyhood  home,  namely  Charles  and  Robbins  Wolcott  and 
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Stephen  Wells.  I  saw  Charles  only,  and  he  was  an  old  man. 
There  was  a  sadness  in  talking  of  the  West  at  the  Stoddards'. 
The  dear  father  who  had  taken  so  active  an  interest  in  it  was 
gone.  I  did,  however,  talk  with  Fidelia  freely  about  it,  of  the 
country  and  all  its  privations,  and  also  of  the  great  prospects 
of  those  who  went  early  and  grew  up  with  the  country.  I 
did  not  urge  her  to  go  there,  for  she  knew  that  as  much  as  I 
wanted  she  should,  I  would  give  it  up  and  be  a  New  England 
doctor,  if  she  declined.  Things,  however,  worked  favorably 
in  the  direction  of  the  West.  Martin  Kellogg,  Jr.,  decided  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  French  Grove  people,  and  Judge  Welles 
of  Wethersfield  was  going  there  for  the  next  summer  and  would 
take  several  families  with  him.  Now  a  new  Western  fever 
made  its  appearance  in  Wethersfield  among  the  best  and 
strongest  men.  They  contemplated  an  organization  to  buy 
20,000  acres  of  land,  and  would  establish  a  New  England 
colony  in  Illinois.  They  invited  me  to  join  them,  and  urged 
me  to  go  as  one  of  a  committee  of  three  to  buy  the  land.  I 
could  not  go  at  that  time,  however,  so  I  declined.  General 
Kellogg  and  Roger  Welles  each  took  a  share  of  $250  in  the 
company. 

All  this  made  going  West  look  more  attractive,  and  al¬ 
though  I  had  bought  at  French  Grove,  I  was  glad  to  hold  on 
to  this  new  proposition,  and  join  this  colony  if  I  chose.  The 
purchase  was  made  in  1836,  twenty-four  miles  north  of  French 
Grove,  and  beyond  all  settlement.  A  year  later,  I  went  there 
with  two  others  from  Wethersfield,  and  made  the  beginning  of 
a  settlement,  when  there  was  no  house  within  ten  miles.  What 
some  one  said  was  about  true,  that  there  was  “no  settlement 
north  of  us  to  the  North  Pole."  Time  went  on,  I  taught  my 
school  in  Wethersfield,  going  over  the  mountain  once  or  twice 
a  week  to  the  Stoddard  home.  I  remember  the  snow  was  deep 
that  winter  of  1835  and  1836.  I  knew  just  how  deep  it  was 
over  the  mountain,  and  how  long  the  walk  was  those  cold 
nights.  Marcus  Stoddard  used  to  laugh,  and  tell  the  story 
that  I  used  the  same  tracks  down  the  mountain  all  winter,  and 
that  they  were  just  four  feet  apart,  and  lasted  till  July.  Changes 
came  in  the  old  Stoddard  home.  The  six  children  were  all 
gathered  together  in  the  old  house  for  the  last  time.  Newton, 
a  rising  young  lawyer  in  western  New  York,  and  William,  who 
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was  also  settled  in  his  own  home,  came.  As  none  of  the  sons 
wished  to  be  farmers,  they  sold  the  home  and  their  interest  in 
the  farm  to  Allen  Stoddard.  And  now  the  hearts  and  the 
home  of  Allen  Stoddard  and  his  wife  were  oepned  and  re¬ 
ceived  Fidelia  and  the  younger  children,  as  they  had  done 
their  brother  Elisha's  children,  when  he  died.  I  am  sure,  from 
my  own  observation,  that  no  stranger  could  have  told,  from 
their  treatment,  which  were  the  children  of  the  parents  still 
living.  They  were  a  merry  set.  Three  girls  of  about  20;  one 
from  each  family,  Cornelia,  Sophia  and  Fidelia;  then  there 
were  Marcus  and  Rufus,  Charles,  Rollin  and  Lucy,  and  on 
Saturday  evening,  there  usually  came  home  from  their  business 
in  the  neighboring  city,  Mason,  Alexis  and  Simeon.  On 
Thanksgiving  Day,  the  children  of  the  three  families  were 
together.  Aunt  Mary  had  the  strength  and  executive  ability 
to  manage  and  plan  the  work,  and  with  the  help  of  the  girls 
carry  it  out,  and  prepare  a  host  of  good  things  for  that  occasion. 
All  went  like  clockwork,  and  I  was  pleased  when  I  received  an 
invitation  to  make  one  of  the  number  who  gathered  around 
that  long  table.  It  was  my  last  and  best  New  England 
Thanksgiving  Day.  What  a  jolly  time  we  had  in  the  evening! 
Few,  very  few,  women  have  there  been  like  Aunt  Mary;  so 
good,  so  capable,  so  useful.  As  I  looked  upon  Emily,  her 
granddaughter,  and  daughter  of  Rufus,  now  Mrs.  Miller,  I 
was  reminded  of  Aunt  Mary  in  many  ways.  On  the  first  day 
of  January,  1836,  my  answer  came  full  and  unreservedly  from 
Fidelia.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  Ruth.  I  now 
realize,  as  I  did  not  at  the  age  of  22,  the  magnitude  of  the 
question  she  had  to  decide — for  a  young  lady  of  character 
and  culture,  beautiful  in  person  and  attractive  to  all,  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  or  not  she  would  leave  home,  her  parents'  graves, 
her  kindred,  and  all  the  dear  associations  of  early  life,  and  go 
into  the  far  West,  with  a  log  cabin  for  a  home,  among  strangers, 
for  the  sake  of  any  man.  None  but  a  brave,  confiding,  loving, 
true-hearted  woman  could  do  it.  I  well  remember  Simeon’s 
answer,  as  we  stood  under  the  hard-maple  trees  in  the  front 
yard,  when  I  asked  him  for  his  sister;  "Yes,”  he  said,  "treat 
her  kindly;  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  may  go  West,  too."  That 
proved  true.  He  made  one  of  our  number  at  our  cabin  the 
next  winter,  and  with  his  rifle  furnished  us  hundreds  of  prairie 
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chickens.  He  finally  settled  in  Rock  Island,  Illinois.  Four 
years  later  Lucy  was  a  member  of  our  household,  and  then  half 
of  the  family  were  West.  Now  I  began  to  prepare  to  go  West 
as  soon  as  spring  opened  and  my  school  closed.  As  I  visited 
at  the  Stoddard  home  I  would  sometimes  see  an  unusual 
activity  in  the  line  of  sewing,  which  was  all  done  by  hand,  as 
machines  were  not  dreamed  of.  One  day  I  saw  a  quantity  of 
curtains,  perhaps  eight  feet  long,  made  to  slide  on  a  line,  and 
was  told  by  Aunt  Mary  that  they  were  partitions  which  Fidelia 
had  made  for  a  log  cabi'n.  I  said  She  will  do.”  Sometimes 
as  I  received  the  congratulations  of  my  Newington  friends,  the 
thought  would  come  over  me  with  wonder,  that  only  three 
years  before,  when  I  had  first  caught  sight  of  Newington,  all 
my  possessions  were  in  a  small  bundle;  now  I  was  about  to 
leave  the  town  with  the  good  will  of  the  people  and  the  richest 
gift  which  could  be  bestowed  upon  me.  I  was  one  day  at 
General  Kellogg  s,  and  saw  an  elderly  woman,  a  good  woman 
too,  but  poor  and  unfortunate  in  her  husband  and  family. 
She  was  a  Mrs.  Smith,  Lydia,  wife  of  Giles  Smith  who  died 
March  1,  1855,  aged  71,  whom  I  had  seen  there  one  day  in  a 
week  for  years,  when  she  came  to  help  in  the  hardest  of  the 
work.  I  remember  she  was  then  scrubbing  the  kitchen,  and 
stopped  to  bid  me  good-bye.  I  was  sorry  for  her,  and  took 
her  hand  and  said  to  her  the  kindest  and  most  encouraging 
words  I  could.  It  touched  the  woman’s  heart,  she  brightened 
up,  and  looking  me  in  the  face  told  me  how  glad  she  was  of 
my  success,  even  though  her  own  son,  by  whose  side  I  had 
worked,  was  a  grief  to  her.  Then  for  a  moment  she  stood 
like  a  prophetess,  and  told  me  of  the  good  fortune  w  hich  w'ould 
come  to  me  in  the  West.  Within  twenty  years,  the  last  of  her 
predictions  was  fulfilled.  I  should  then  have  written  the  good 
soul  and  given  her  some  substantial  aid,  but  I  lost  my  op¬ 
portunity,  and  now  she  needs  neither  money  nor  sympathy, 
for  in  her  home  the  very  streets  are  paved  with  gold.  The 
first  of  March  drew  near.  There  w^as  an  unusual  stir  in  the 
Stoddard  house;  the  same  where  Lewis  Stoddard  now  resides. 
In  the  evening  a  large  company  was  gathered  in  the  northeast 
room.  Alexis,  Mason  and  Simeon  came  home.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  and  my  best  friends  were  present;  the  house  was  full.  It 
was  our  happy  wedding  day.  Fidelia  Stoddard  stood  by  my 
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side,  on  either  hand  were  Sophia  and  Simeon  Stoddard.  Dr. 

.  Tenney  the  good  pastor  of  the  Wethersfield  church,  stood 
before  us.  The  solemn  pledges  were  given,  and  the  words  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  man  of  God  which  threw  around  us  the 
silken  cord  and  gently  bound  us  fifty-four  happy  years,  then 
softly  unloosed,  as  the  beautiful  Fidelia  Stoddard  Little,  the 
wife,  the  mother,  the  center  of  our  Western  home,  passed 
within  the  veil,  which  closing,  hid  her  from  our  sight. 

“And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar 
Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting  stand, 

And  white  against  the  evening  star 
The  welcome  of  thy  beckoning  hand?” 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  July  4,  i8q6. 
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